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THE PRESENT NUMBER Closes the third volume of the REc- 
orD. In October a new volume will be begun upon the same 
general lines of policy as its predecessors. We shall continue 
to print original articles of both scholarly and practical interest 
upon a variety of subjects, and to make brief reference to cur- 
rent topics editorially. We shall present careful reviews of the 
newest and best books, such as every wide-awake minister 
needs to know about. We shall also summarize the latest in- 
formation about Hartford Seminary and its constituency. In 
all these lines of effort it will be our aim, as fitherto, to avoid 
all partisan controversy, to study the larger interests of the 
Kingdom as a great social power, and to contribute to construc- 
tive and progressive Christian thought in all directions. 


EVERY PASTOR who is interested in the Christian Endeavor 
movement should read and thoughtfully consider two articles 
on the subject by Professor Paine of Bangor Seminary, in Zhe 
Word and the Work for May and June. Professor Paine’s atti- 
tude is frankly critical ; but his spirit is so fair and kindly that 
no offense can be felt. His argument is well thought out and 
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skillfully set forth. It is well known that not a few of our best 
leaders are in much doubt over the wisdom of certain features 
of the Endeavor system ; and it behooves all careful pastors 
fully to weigh the objections and the cautions that such men 
suggest. All right-minded Christians must rejoice over all the 
good that has come and is coming from the Endeavor idea; but 
all must agree that, if possible, this good should be freed from 
all admixture with evil. 


THE CHURCHES OF OUR ORDER have never acknowledged the 
wisdom of having a formally appointed lectionary or series of 
readings from the Bible for use in public worship. Yet from 
time to time we have unconsciously brought ourselves more or 
less under the control of plans of studying the Bible in Sunday- 
schools in a way that is considerably similar. Nothing of this 
kind more general or influential has ever found acceptance 
among us than the system of International Sunday-school Les- 
sons. Though designed simply for Sunday-school purposes, 
this system has virtually dominated in very large measure the 
Biblical reading of most of our churches. This is a momen- 
tous fact,—one very little appreciated. Accordingly, we call 
especial attention to the article in this issue in which the course 
of the international system for the past twenty-one years is de- 
scribed and discussed. Evidently now is the time to consider 
seriously not only whether the system is thoroughly well de- 
vised for its immediate purpose, but also what is its influence 
on the Biblical thought of the churches in general. Important 
as is the former influence, we believe that the latter is still more 
important, because more wide-reaching and because so often un- 
perceived, 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE EVERYWHERE are naturally rejoicing 
over the failure of the worldly and dishonorable attempt to open 
the Columbian Exposition on Sunday. Under the original stip- 
ulation of Congress the officials of the Fair had but one possi- 
ble course ; and into this they have been forced at last by the 
pressure of mere self-interest. A mean motive, but a right re- 


sult, surely. 
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Throughout the long and not always temperate discussion 
of this question, we have wondered whether much trouble would 
not have been saved if Congress had ordered that Sunday 
should be observed at the Fair, as follows: first, by open- 
ing the gates wzthout charge trom noon to sunset ; gecond, by 
closing every building and every “show”; third, by forbidding 
all roller-chairs and electric launches, and the sale of news- 
papers and refreshments in the grounds. This course would 
have in some measure satisfied both sides, and in a just way. It 
would have ruled out, for one day in seven, the intense com- 
mercialism that marks the Exposition at every point. It would 
have freed all the employes except the Guards, who would have 
been on duty in any case. It would have placed Jackson Park, 
with its wonderful buildings, its noble walks and water-ways, 
and its superb lake-front, on the same footing as Lincoln Park. 
The dwellers in cities naturally claim the right on the Lord's 
Day to every possible free enjoyment of whatever park can be 
provided. To this principle Jackson Park need not have been 
an exception. 


WE ARE REPEATEDLY REMINDED of the proneness of 
preachers to divorce exegesis from homiletics. We have 
now in mind the widespread habit of fanciful interpretation in 
the pulpit. For homiletic uses a passage is made to yield lessons 
which were never dreamed of in the original utterance. The 
tendency seems more prevalent in the use of texts from history, 
and particularly the Gospel history. This distortion of texts is 
so common and skillful and often so entertaining withal, that its 
evil character is generally overlooked. In many minds it 
has become an unconscious index of the preacher’s mental 
acuteness and breadth. ‘The more fertile and surprising this 
homiletic fancy, the more amazing and edifying is supposed to 
be his Biblical lore. Asa sure and direct result the minds of 
the people are turned from the wealth and grace of a selected 
text, full and fair though it be as are the trees in the garden of 
the Lord, to the aerial flights of an imagination that has no base 
and owns no law. 

Against such use of texts let every preacher protest. It 
may and does indicate a sort of fertility and skill. But its fer- 
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tility is less suggestive of nutriment than of legerdemain ; and 
such skill is of the order of the acrobat rather than of the 
artisan. Such distortions may make the groundlings applaud. 
They can make the conscientious only grieve. 

We plead for the constant union of the homiletic sense and 
the exegetic conscience. It is a divine ordinance that they 
twain should be one flesh. It is not good that either be alone. 
Only the offspring of their wedlock is holy and entitled to the 
throne of Gospel eloquence. Sermons otherwise born are 
bastards and deserve to be banished from the house of God. 
The marriage of homiletics and exegesis, and life-long fidelity to 
the marriage vows, would issue in a progeny which no antago- 
nist of the Gospel could wisely contemn or safely assail; while 
little more is needed to put to shame the offspring of the homi- 
letic adulterer than the steady gaze of scholarly scorn. A 
preacher who finds that his theme is not in his text should 
abandon his text or his theme or his profession. 

In this we may learn a lesson from lawyers. No lawyer of 
fair repute would dare handle his Blackstone and Kent as 
many a preacher of good repute does handle his Moses and 
Luke. Every use of a legal authority is liable to a challenge 
by the opposing counsel. In consequence the lawyer is forced 
to be exegetically exact. What if all our texts were challenged 
before the audience by opponents whose living, as well as our 
own, depended upon their success! No homilist but would 


soon turn exegete. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL 


LESSONS. 


The system of Bible study known as the International 
Series of Sunday-school Lessons, is certainly well worth the 
most serious attention of Christian thinkers. It has its week- 
lies like the Sunday-school Times; it has in great variety and 
abundance monthly helps for the teachers and quarterlies for 
scholars; it has its annuals, like Peloubet and the Monday Club 
sermons; it has its column or department in religious weeklies and 
monthlies, and in many secular periodicals ; the lessons are not 
only discussed in teachers’ meetings, but they furnish the sub- 
ject of the Christian Endeavor meeting, and often of the mid- 
week prayer-meeting or the Sunday evening service, or even 
both these last. Courses of daily Bible readings are marked 
out along the same line, and various guides for Bible study of a 
more thorough sort than is ordinary have taken their cue from 
the same quarter. In short, the International Lessons have 
practically fixed for thousands of adults and for tens of thou- 
sands of children the main direction of their Biblical thought. 

The conclusion of the third course of seven years gives a 
good opportunity to look over its methods. The Religious Her- 
ald, of Hartford, has in press a scriptural index of these lessons 
from the beginning, and the editors of the Recorp have asked 
for an article thereupon, in the style of what used to be called in 
the pulpit “ some general remarks.”’ 

The plan of the lessons has been simple enough. One-half of 
each year was to be given to the Old Testament, and one-half to 
the New, and the selections were to be made on the basis of 
seven years for a course. The first course began with the Old 
Testament, the second with the New, the third with the Old 
again, as does also the fourth (1894). The even division 
between the Old and the New was stoutly fought by many who 
knew but little about the Old Testament, and so were ignorant 
of its value and especially of its great store of impressive inci- 
dent. At one time the protest was so strong against six months 
of continuous Old Testament study that in 1876 the first and 
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third quarters were given to the Old, and the second and fourth 
to the New, an experiment which was completely successful, in 
the sense that nobody wanted it so again. The second and 
third courses, however, gave additional space to the Gospels, 
so that, of the eighty-four quarters, forty-seven have been given 
to the New Testament, and thirty-seven to the Old. As the 
Old Testament is more than three times as long as the New, 
this would seem to give sufficient emphasis upon the superior- 
ity of the Gospel dispensation. 

In the first course each Gospel was given a half year; in the 
second Mark got a whole year, and John’s Gospel and other 
writings, three quarters; in the third course, Matthew was 
given two consecutive half-years (1887-8), and Luke a whole 
year. Acts was given two half-years in the first course ; in the 
second, the Epistles and Acts are mingled, receiving three half- 
years, and in the third course, Acts is given three quarters. 

The use of the Epistles calls attention to one evident princi- 
ple of the International Committee. They were selecting lessons 
for children and young people, much interested in life and but 
little capable of abstract thought ; the material of the lessons is 
therefore mainly concrete, narrative or history. Swedenborg 
considers the Epistles of inferior value because they are not 
capable of that allegorical treatment he esteems most highly. 
The Committee, for a different looking reason, which neverthe- 
less is at root the same, have arrived at a similar conclusion ; 
they have kept in mind the average teacher, who needs a story 
with which to prime the pump of his discourse, and but little 
has been done, therefore, with the directly didactic portions of the 
Bible. The Epistles get two quarters in the first course, about 
the same recognition in the second, and only one quarter in the 
third. 

In the New Testament the four Gospels have taken us over 
the main facts in Christ’s life four times in each course. In 
the Old Testament the order of time has been, in the main, 
carefully followed. Beginning with the Creation, the history 
has moved on regularly to the Captivity. The main difficulty 
in selection and arrangement is found after the monarchy 
begins. The first course gave a half-year to Israel, another to 
Judah, and another to the Return, and miscellaneous selections. 
The second course gave a quarter to David and the Psalms, 
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another to Solomon and the Books of Wisdom, and three quar- 
ters to finish. The third course gives six quarters to =he same 
period, with history, prophecy, and wisdom well mixed. 

Certain books of the Bible have not been used at all in these 
4 twenty-one years: the Song of Solomon, doubtless for the rea- 
| son that led the rabbis to say no one should read it before he 
was forty ; Lamentations, because it is too mournful for chil- 
dren ; and of the minor prophets, Obadiah, Habakkuk, and Zeph- 
aniah are quite passed by, and Joel, Micah, Nahum, and Haggai 
get one lesson apiece. In the New Testament, Philemon and 
Jude are omitted, though the story of the runaway slave would 
certainly have proved interesting; and Titus gets only one 
lesson. 

Another suggestive line of inquiry is that of favorite lessons, 
but it is not easy to pursue. Selections often vary greatly in 
length. In the first course there was one lesson of only two 
verses (Lev. 7 : 37-38); there have been some as long as twenty- 
three. In general, the same lesson does not have precisely the 
same selection, but begins or ends differently, and in the later 
courses the passage is often longer. This difficulty finds new 
j complications in the Gospels, where overlapping lessons and 
puzzling questions of identity are to be found in abundance. 
Taking the Old Testament as presenting a clearer field, careful 
examination shows that of two hundred and fifty distinct lessons 
taken therefrom, about one third have appeared in each of the 
three courses, about one quarter have been used twice, and 
nearly half have been taken only once. 


A list of Scripture lessons has naturally considerable inter- 
est as a lectionary, and it is suggestive to take the Interna- 
tional Lessons and compare them with the readings given in 
the American Prayer Book (before 1892). The most remarka- 
ble difference is in the emphasis on the Psalter. The Commit- 
tee have assigned from this book only twenty-five lessons in the 
twenty-one years, and have used only fourteen psalms. The 
j Prayer Book provides for going through the whole Psalter every 
month, the Epistles three times a year, the Gospels and Acts 
twice a year, and the Old Testament once. Judging by its rep- 
ititions, this scheme gives the place of honor to songs of prayer 
and praise, the second to apostolic exhortation, the third to Gos- 
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pel history, and the fourth to the old dispensation in general, an 
order radically different from that of the Sunday-school lessons. 
In looking at the individual books, we find the Prayer Book alto- 
gether omitting Chronicles, which furnishes the Committee 
about as many lessons as the Psalter, and giving Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and the Prophets in full (excepting Ezekiel), while 
the Committee have made selections from these books, repre- 
senting from one fourth to one eighth of the more important 
authors. The Prayer Book gives no place to Revelation, save 
that three chapters appear in the readings for Holy Days, which 
also include seven chapters from Wisdom and twelve from Eccle- 
siasticus. How the messages to the churches ever came to be 
left out is even more singular than this considerable recogni- 
tion of the uninspired Apocrypha. 

The revised table published in the new Prayer Book makes 
notable changes, which bring it into substantial conformity with 
the new lectionary of the Church of England. In the Old 
Testament there are enough omissions here and there, especially 
in Proverbs, to furnish room for a number of selections from 
the Chronicles, and for three whole weeks of the Apocrypha, 
the latter being banished from the Holy Days. In the New 
Testament, Acts now goes with the Epistles instead of the 
Gospels, each of these divisions is traversed twice, arkl the 
free space is given to the Apocalypse, which is read once in 
full. The English Prayer Book (before 1871), gave still 
another arrangement, going through the whole New Testa- 
ment (except Revelation) three times, and taking longer 
selections from the Old, so as to give two months to portions of 
the Apocrypha, including Judith, Susannah, Tobit, and Bel and 
the Dragon. The edifying power of these last is highly apo- 
cryphal, and it is gratifying to learn that they have been revised 
out of the list. 


Nothing is more evident than the difference of valuation, 
the variety of desires with.which different readers approach the 
Bible. Some seek one thing and some another. One evidence 
of this conflict of views is found in the alternative lessons 
offered in the International list. One source has appeared 
recently in connection with the Christian Year. A scheme 
which provides for going through the whole Bible in seven 
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years could not well commend itself to the denominations that 
yearly commemorate the salient Gospel events. But there has 
been and is a growing tendency everywhere to make much, not 
only of Christmas, but of Easter, as a Christian festival, and, 
beginning with 1892, alternative lessons have been provided for 
these Sabbaths. It is easy to see that the reasons for observ- 
ing these festivals at all are reasons also for the study of some 
appropriate Bible passages, even though it involves a suspension 
of the line of lessons then in hand. 

These optional lessons have aroused no opposition, but there 
has been much controversy over the so-called Temperance and 
Missionary Lessons. The original plan was to present the 
Bible, and let the various virtues take such place in the teach- 
ing as they received in the Bible. This principle held for the 
first three years. But meanwhile the great temperance move- 
ment, principally represented by the W. C. T. U., and the great 
missionary movement, much less aggressive but no less vigor- 
ous, began to press for special recognition. Strong in the 
belief that total abstinence and missionary consecration were the 
cardinal virtues to be urged upon this generation, they crowded 
the convention hard for special space. The first response is in 
the form “ Review or Lesson selected by the School,” which 
appears in 1876-7. In 1878-g a new formula is used: “ Re- 
view, or Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson selected by 
the School.” But this did not suit the teachers who were 
unwilling to lose the benefits of review in order to secure the 
extra lesson, and in 1880 one Sunday each quarter is given to 
the review, and one is left free for a selected lesson. In 1881 
we find two missionary lessons, one on temperance, and a spo- 
radic Christmas selection. Then follows a return to the former 
plan of “ review or selected lesson,” which is found satisfactory 
for ten years, during the latter five of which definite selections 
are offered for temperance and missionary use. Then there is 
another turn of the crank, and 1892 gives eight of its lessons, 
two each quarter, to temperance and missions, and 1893 offers 
the further variety of three temperance lessons, one missionary 
lesson, and two Sundays with options. 

There are many affairs in which such a course would be 
judged shuffling and inconsistent ; the most favorable of critics 
would have to admit a regrettable absence of definite policy 
























or steadfast conviction. Presumably the Committee cannot be 
held responsible; they must obey the instructions of the 
body that appointed them. But when we remember that 
the heretical, which is the schismatic, is very largely a mat- 
ter of emphasis, it is difficult to avoid the conviction that a 
course of Bible selections which gives any virtue a prominence 
far beyond what it has in the Bible, is in real danger of handling 
the Word of God deceitfully. Passages have been taken for 
temperance lessons which are not such naturally or normally, 
The Rechabites have been set to teach abstinence instead of 
obedience. Daniel’s determination not to eat the king’s meat 
nor drink his wine isa good vegetarian lesson, but has no more 
to do with our drinking wine than with our eating pork.  Inci- 
dents in which drunkenness is altogether secondary to the 
main teaching have been pressed into service, as Belshazzar’s 
feast, or the Corinthian profanation of the Lord’s Supper. Such 
difficulties seem to have made the Committee somewhat reck- 
less ; the same lesson has been found in two consecutive years, 
or even twice in the same quarter. 

The subject of missions, the spread of the gospel, is 
immensely larger than the question of total abstinence, and 
therefore presents a more extensive field for frequent lessons ; 
but the question at issue is essentially the same. Are we study- 
ing biblical ethics, or the Bible? If the first, there are many 
other virtues and vices that may well demand our attention. 
Many of us believe that covetousness is the most destructive 
sin of the church in these days; why not have a quarterly les- 
son on that? Paul declares that there is no sin against the 
body so damning as fornication ; he evidently ranks it as worse 
than drunkenness ; ought not the perils of unchastity to be fre- 
quently, fully, statedly presented by our lessons ? 

Unhappily, the new course beginning in 1894 promises no 
relief, Three temperance lessons are lugged in, apropos of 
nothing in the course, and among them appears the too familiar 
Daniel with his pulse. If this perversion of biblical emphasis 
continues, it is to be hoped that the teachers who do not 
believe in it will show the courage of their convictions, and 
make their own selections for these Sundays. But cannot the 
admirable end, which does not justify these means, be secured 
by quite another method ? It is certainly well to avail oneself of 
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the conscience of the time, and to teach in the line of vivid con- 
viction, such as we now have in the matter of temperance. But 
everything cannot be done by these lessons ; their sole consist- 
ent purpose is to study the Bible as it is and as it comes. The 
Sunday-school needs to study other things and in other ways. 
Why, for example, cannot some one who represents authorita- 
tively the temperance movement, prepare us a series of supple- 
mentary lessons on Christian temperance, giving temperately 
the biblical argument, which is strong enough to call for no 
tampering, and have that taught as a very important matter, 

which it is, but separated from the study of the Bible as the 
Bible, from which it is surely quite distinct. Provision could 
be made for as thorough and as oft-repeated instruction as was 
desired, and other special subjects, like the history of missions, 
could be similarly presented, leaving the Bible lesson free to be 
simply itself. 
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The most severe criticisms upon the lessons, however, have 
been upon “the hop, skip, and jump” method of selection, and 
the movement for a more complete and continuous style of 
study has taken shape in such courses as are provided in the 
Blakeslee lessons. Much of the criticism has been fully justi- 
fied by the character of the lesson helps furnished, but not 
necessarily by the scheme of the lessons. There has, doubt- 
less, been too much disposition to treat the lessons as a series 
of devotional extracts, without any vital relations to the times, 
the author, or his other books. But this is being remedied ; the 
connected events are provided for by plans of daily reading, and 
by suitable departments in the lesson helps. There has 
been a marked improvement of late in what may be called the 
historical sense, corresponding to the marked advance in bibli- 
cal theology and higher criticism. 

But when all is said and counter-said, it remains true that 
there are two radically different ways of studying the Bible. 
One follows the methods of the schools, and endeavors after a 
reasonably full and systematic knowledge of the sort that can 
be tested by examinations. The other followsthe methods of 
the pulpit, and seeks spiritual impressions by means of the 
most impressive parts of the Bible, those that experience has 
shown to be most adapted to edify, being quite content with the 
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raising of ideals and the strengthening of principles, even 
though the residuum of formulated knowledge be inconsidera- 
ble. I thoroughly believe, with the great majority of those who 
study and teach the Bible, that the latter system is the one for 
general use. Courses of study like those offered by the Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature will be taken more and more, let us 
hope, by those who have the aptitude and leisure for special 
research. But not until the pulpit gives most of its time to 
courses of sermons, following strictly some line of history or 
doctrine, will the average Sunday-school be ready for such 
courses of lessons. The preacher wants something that will be 
spiritually effective and goes in all directions to get it. His 
use of texts may be stigmatized as of “the hop, skip, and 
jump” order; but life has an order of its own, quite as worthy 
in its place as that of science. While the preacher greatly 
values the relation of his text to the context and to the 
times, he is nevertheless able and willing to present what 
is necessary in a brief introduction, and to bestow his main 
strength upon edification. What the preacher can do and does, 
the teacher can do and does. 

This movement for uniform lessons has assuredly been one of 
the greatest value. It has focused Christian scholarship, and 
aroused Christian thought, and unified Christian interests to an 
extent that would have been quite incredible a score of years 
ago. Like everything great, it has great dangers. The lesson 
help has often crowded out the Bible ; the parents are charged 
with doing less for their children because the papers do so 
much ; it is alleged that the good old habit of memorizing Bible 
verses has nearly disappeared. But none of these things are 
essential to the movement and none of them are incurable. It 
takes an earnest soul to secure good results from any lesson, 
and a soul in earnest cannot see a fault without immediately 
setting about its correction. There are schools where scholars 
are constantly urged to bring their Bibles; there are teachers 
who do more than urge, who secure the presence of the Bibles 
by making constant use of passages outside of the lesson, and 
having the scholars read them. The home-study slips are of 
great value, not only in getting work out of the scholars, but 
codperation from the parents. Much too frequently the care- 
less teacher blames the system when he should blame himself. 
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“Why don’t we memorize the Bible nowadays? It is too bad,” 
said a teacher tome. “Do you have your class recite to you 
the Golden Text and the memory selections?” I inquired, and 
she had to admit that she did not. 


No system is perfect, and we all hope that the International 
lessons will be steadily improved ; but the main place for im- 
provement is in the teacher and pupil. Look through the long 
list of these lessons and think how much one might easily have 
learned who began these studies in 1873, and as scholar or 
teacher had kept up with them ever since. But who does study 
through a score of years? While our children are in the pub- 
lic school it is possible to get real work from them in the Sun- 
day-school. But when they leave, as most of them unhappily 
do, what then? How many adult church members study their 
Bible at all? How many read it systematically, apart from fam- 
ily prayers? It is no worse in religion than in politics or litera- 
ture. Everywhere it is milk for babes; our thinking is to be 
done for us, and is to be put in forms pleasant to receive and 
easy to assimilate. Is there not a better time coming, when 
men will be less hurried and more ready to think, when life will 
be more simple and considerate? Is it unreasonable to expect 
and labor for the time when the church as a body will be in the 
Sunday-school ; when the pupil will be not merely a reservoir to 
receive, but also a fountain to bestow; when the average Chris- 
tian will have learned the power of independent thought, and 
will carefully arrange his week so as to leave an hour or two for 
genuine study of the Word of God? To this great end let us 
shape our Sunday-school instruction more and more. What 
could not the church of God accomplish in this world if all Chris- 
tians were thoroughly earnest, thoughtful, and biblical ? 


STEPHEN G. BARNES. 
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MAKING A LECTIONARY. 


This article is not intended to be a discussion of the im- 
portance and value of having a broad and well-defined lectionary 
for use in the services of the church. It is merely a record of 
personal experience. I am going to speak without restraint, 
using the first personal pronoun as freely as I please, and to tell 
how I went to work to select Scripture readings and texts for 
sermons ona plan which endured a two years’ test fairly well. 
If the tone seems egotistical, let the blame be shared at least in 
part with the editors of the REcorpD, who have asked me to do 
just the thing I am attempting. 


My church was in a scattered farming community. I began 
work in June, 1889. The first piece of work I did in my study 
after settlement was to prepare a list of Scripture readings to be 
used in the morning church services. Certain principles were 
fairly well fixed as the basis for work. The service called for 
two lessons, one from the Old Testament and one from the 
New. It was planned to make the Old Testament readings 
devotional, the New Testament readings didactic. It appeared 
desirable to use as much of the New Testament as possible, 
omitting in the Gospels all but the fullest account of any events 
in the life of our Lord, and using in the Epistles only one of 
any chapters whose teaching is almost exactly parallel. As 
nearly as possible, the Old Testament readings were 
planned to cover from sixteen to twenty verses each; the New 
Testament readings might be a trifle longer. The arrangement 
was to be determined by the calendar of the Christian Year. 
Where no hint could be found in this way, the order of the 
Bible was to be followed. On the Sundays appointed for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, the Old Testament lesson was omit- 
ted, and care was of course taken to have the New Testament 
lesson appropriate to the occasion. 

I first made a list of New Testament passages to be used as 
lessons. That having been done, I found that the course would 
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cover two years and a half. The next step was to select pas- 
sages from the Old Testament. I began with the Psalms, ar- 
ranging lessons of about sixteen verses each by grouping or di- 
viding those Psalms which are most useful for liturgical pur- 
poses. The reading of the Old Testament lesson was not re- 
sponsive, as any arrangement for responsive readings appeared 
to be impracticable. The Psalms yielded readings for about 
one year and a half, and enough passages were selected from 
other Old Testament books to fill out the required number. In 
the selection of these passages also the devotional rather than 
the didactic value was most regarded. No departure whatever 
was made from the order of the Bible in arranging the Old 
Testament lessons, except that the lessons from the Psalms 
were used first. 

The arrangement of the New Testament readings was a 
more complex affair. As I have already said, there were to be 
considered the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and certain of 
the more prominent features of the Christian Year. Those of 
the latter to which I gave attention were Advent, Lent, Easter, 
Ascension Sunday, and Whitsunday. From the list I first 
chose those readings which had been marked from the Gospel 
of John, chapters 14-17, and passages from the Epistles bear- 
ing upon the spiritual relation between Christ and the believer. 
These were assigned to the Communion Sundays. Then for 
Advent were chosen passages relating to the Incarnation and 
to the Second Advent. As the course began with me in July, 
this arrangement took up twelve of the selected readings. Simi- 
larly, the Sundays in Lent were fitted with passages having to 
do with the conflict between the Christian and sin, and Easter 
and Whitsunday required special selections. This work hav- 
ing been arranged, it remained only to copy down on my calen- 
dar the readings still left on the first list in the order in which I 
had selected them at the beginning. ‘ 

The following list of New Testament lessons for the fourth 
of the five semesters covered by my lectionary may be of inter- 
est as showing how the plan worked itself out : 


Jan. 4, 1891, (Communion), , , : - Phil. 3: 1-21 
© th ; : : : . : : I Cor. 3 : I-23 
a |: a : : - % ‘ ‘ : 324 I-31 
ee SN : : 3 , : ‘ ; 13: 1-13 
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Feb. 1, 1891, : : : . : : - 2 Cor. 1: 1-22 
Cys a ; j . : ‘ © 42118 
B6 nemetees «| 48: SIREN, | ic, : ‘ . - John 12 : 20-36 
a a‘ ‘ ° , Rom. 7: 1-25 
Mar.1, ‘“ (Communion), A . . 2 Cor. §: 1-19 
oe 38, OS ent). ; . . - I Cor. 4: 1-21 
af a : . : ; - TI Pet 4-19 
“22, © (Palm Sunday), . . : . Matt. 17: 1-20 
© 29; “ (master); : : ° . - 4Cor.15: 1-28 
AnrY 355. : : : : . Cor. 16: 1-18 
prey. : ; : ° : . 2 Cor 8:3 1-24 
“ 19, “ (Ascension), . : . - Rev. 21: 1-27 
26, «s : ; : ; : - Gal. 4:1-20 
May 3, ‘“ (Communion), . i . Eph. 3:1-21 
To.s : : : : : ; - Phil. 2:1-30 

“ on7, * “(Wihitsunday);... : : ° - Rom. 8:1-17 
Cepia OSS wi . ‘ ; ‘ - Matt. 14: 13-36 
ae) Ce ; : . : : - Eph. 1: 1-23 
gunes7,” “S82 ; ; : : ‘ . . Eph. 4: 1-32 
Spits ee, : : : : : . Eph. 6: 1-24 
OF eRe om Es ‘ ‘ z m s SBhal. ac36 
SS eB ean - : : 5 ‘ : - ‘Cols x 31=29 





The lectionary being completed, the next step that I took was 
to use the didactic passage as the basis of my sermon. I en- 
deavored, as far as possible, to find a text, in the lesson or out, 
that would sum up the main teaching, or an important teaching 
of the lesson for the day. As this selection could be made as 
well at one time as another, I adopted the plan of making it 
once in six months, and of publishing on a small card, together 
with the topics for the prayer-meetings of the church and the 
Christian Endeavor Society, a list of the titles and texts of the 
Sunday morning sermons. 
















This account sounds as though the machine I used was a 
very elaborate one, which would be likely to break down in ac- 
tual use. I was a little afraid of this result myself, but every- 
thing went very smoothly during the two years of my pastorate. 
When I was absent on exchange, I sent the lessons for the day 
to the preacher, together with the hymns, notices, and order of 
service. Of course, I suggested that there was nothing bind- 
ing upon him in the matter, and frequently a reading more in 
the line of the sermon was selected and used. Whenever I 
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chose, I turned aside from the printed list of sermon themes, 
but practically found very little occasion to do so. 

By the method of which I have written, I certainly suc- 
ceeded in freeing my mind from any uncertainty of having a 
theme to preach upon, and escaped, at least to a considerable 
degree, the danger of dwelling on one side of truth to the exclu- 
sion of other equally important sides. The whole Bible would 
be presented in fair outline to the regular attendants upon the 
services of the church. I found that the pre-selected lessons 
and topics fitted remarkably to the needs of the people, so far 
as I could see them. No disadvantage sufficiently weighty to 
be set over against these advantages appeared to me. I was 
wholly satisfied with the general idea, and fairly pleased with 
my first attempt at working it out. I shall certainly use it 
again should the occasion arise. 

Of course, I cannot look at the matter from the outside. I 
did, however, make some attempt to find out what the people 
in the church I served thought of the plan. No objection to it 
came to my ears, while a number of the most intelligent and 
appreciative hearers in the church expressed themselves as find- 
ing the publication of sermon topics a help tothem, The plan 
of readings was not printed, of course, and few knew of it. 
Even should the circumstances of a parish make it unadvisable 
to print sermon topics in advance, I cannot help thinking that 
many pastors, if not most, would find a definite lectionary of 
great personal advantage. The value to a congregation of hav- 
ing the whole Bible presented to them in a well-considered 
manner, rather than hearing the exposition of a passage here 
and there, as the fancy of the preacher may suggest, hardly 
needs to be pointed out. 


Joun LuTHER KILBoN. 
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ELECTIVES IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 





It is some years now since the introduction of electives into 
our American educational institutions began to be discussed. 
The agitation of the matter regarding the colleges soon 
showed that there was a wider question at issue than the 
one as to whether a college boy should be allowed to choose 
a portion of his studies. Further questions were seen to be 
involved. It was asked, What is the college boy as apart 
from other boys? and, What is the college itself for? The 
answers to these questions showed that two radically different 
educational ideals were held. On one side was the college 
idea, on the other the university idea; one typically Ameri- 
ican, the other typically German. Both of these ideas have this 
in common, that the college boy is specially preparing himself 
for life, and that the college proposes to give him the best prep- 
aration for life. Both agree that it is the purpose of a higher 
education to fit men for achievement, but they differ as to how 
preparation for future achievement is to be made. The college 
idea emphasizes the importance of a generally cultured and dis- 
ciplined character as essential to the best kind of success. It 
believes in supplying a general capacity for achievement. 
‘‘ Laying broad foundations ” is the phrase frequently reiterated 
as a metaphorical catch-word for this way of thinking. On the 
other hand, the university idea emphasizes the importance and 
the necessity for success of particularized capacity. “The 
necessity of specialization” is its often repeated demand. Not 
ability to do anything, but ability to do some one thing, is the 
distinctive goal of education as governed by the university idea. 
The sphere, as representing at once completeness and versatil- 
ity, might be taken as the symbol of the realization of the col- 
lege idea of education. The wedge, representing concen- 
trated ability to overcome opposition in a certain line, may be 
considered as fairly symbolical of the purposes of education 
according to the university idea. 

Now, it is obvious that the college and the university ideas, 
though they are mutually exclusive in respect to any single edu- 
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cational institution, are not mutually exclusive in respect to the 
educational system of a state or nation. The tendency at one 
time manifest in our colleges to hurry with all speed to make 
small universities of themselves, has been checked. President 
White, in emphasizing the value and place of the American col- 
lege along side of the university, appears to have been a seer as 
well as a prophet. What we may call the American educational 
consciousness, has come to recognize the worth of both the col- 
lege and the university ideas. It proposes to abandon neither. 
It will retain the college and acquire the university, and will 
work out the exact practical relationship of the two as fast as it 
may. 

It has already been remarked that the domination of the 
university idea is typical of German methods of education, while 
the domination of the college idea is typically American. In 
adopting the university idea, however, it does not follow that 
America will or should adopt the German university. Life in 
America is not identical with life in Germany, nor is the stand- 
ard of success the same the world over. The American may 
be said to have achieved success when he sees his name on the 
first page of a bank book ; the German, when he sees his name 
on the first page of a book on science. Howells is probably 
not far out of the way when he suggests in his “ Traveller from 
Altruria,” that there have been four recognized kinds of great 
men inthe United States during this century,—the statesman, 
the man of letters, the soldier, and the millionaire. The tend- 
ency of American life to express success in dollars has acted 
and will continue to act on the universities. It may be that the 
university has in many cases kept far in advance of the demand 
for certain studies based purely on the dollar motive, but in any 
case it rightly feels itself compelled to keep up. The univer- 
sity trained lawyers. When the complexity of the relations of 
trade made special departments of law peculiarly important or 
lucrative, it was necessary to give special instruction in railroad 
law, admiralty law, insurance law, etc. The growth of manu- 
factures opened a wide field for industrial chemistry. The 
universities must fit men for this work. Fortunes are being 
made in electricity. The university must train men for electri- 
cal work. As the conditions of economic and industrial life 
have grown more complicated, new and diversified opportunities 
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have been offered for success, and the university student has 
demanded that he should have training in these directions, and 
the university has met the demand. 

At present we are passing through a period of immense edu- 
cational development. It follows naturally the preceding peri- 
ods of political and industrial development. To-day the profes. 
sion of trained educator is held out to young men backed by 
substantially the same arguments which some time since were 
used to attract to the profession of medicine or electrical 
engineering. This is leading students to demand elective 
studies which will fit them for this work, and the study of 
Pedagogy is receiving an immense impulse in universities. It 
is useless to cavil at materialistic standards of success. 
The universities cannot set a higher standard if they cannot 
prove their educational value by the standard existing. To 
supply the needs of an aristocracy which is recognized to be 
such only by itself, is to undertake the wholesale manufacture 
of Diogenes’ tubs. 


What is the bearing of this general educational movement 
upon theological education, and how is it affecting our theo- 
logical seminaries ? 

It is to be recognized, first of all, that theological education 
is essentially university education. It is dominated by the uni- 
versity, as distinct from the college idea. Its aim is not gen- 
eral, but special capacity for achievement. It purposes not to 
train to manhood, but to train to the ministry. It seeks not to 
make possible success in any calling, but to assure success in 
one. What, then, isit to be a minister? A couple of genera- 
tions ago this was an easy question to answer. Among the 
memories that people the recollections of my childhood, one of 
the clearest is that of the pastor who for a generation had min- 
istered in the parish. His dress suit and white stock, his portly 
and manly figure, his kindly and strong face, the universal 
respect in which he was held throughout the neighborhood, all 
these stamped themselves upon the child. He was not, I take 
it, a great preacher nor an acute scholar. His preaching, how- 
ever, never fell below mediocrity, and on occasions it reached a 
commanding breadth, dignity, and force. If not an acute 
scholar, he was a conscientious student, and a man of thorough 
doctrinal knowledge. Above all, he was alive to the best inter- 
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ests of the progress and culture of his parish, and showed great 
sagacity in all his relations to the movements of his time. His 
wife was a help meet for him, given to good works, abounding in 
hospitality, steadfast in prayer. He filled the place he was 
called to occupy, and filled it well. He was trained for such a 
service, and was well trained. The theological schools of New 
England were founded and their courses of study were adopted 
with a view to training New England pastors. Their graduates 
looked toward a ministry amid a homogeneous people in par- 
ishes of unequal size but of similar constituency, governed by 
similar motives and living lives essentially alike. The training 
for one was suitable for all. Sound indoctrination, reasonably 
studious habits, a broad general culture and a sound sagacity, 
supplied the essential prerequisites of successful work. The 
theological school remained a theological college rather than a 
theological university in its dominating idea. This may be said 
to be essentially true of all the theological schools, from that 
consisting of one student in a’ pastor’s study down to the 
Andover of Professor Park’s prime. 

The quantity, quality, and variety of work done by the stu- 
dent preparing himself for ministerial service doubtless shifted 
during this period, but through it all the equipment of the sem- 
inary graduate may be roughly stated as a thorough familiarity 
with a system of theology, sufficient knowledge of Greek to 
study the original of the New Testament, enough knowledge of 
Hebrew to have something to forget during the first five years 
of ministerial life, a brief outline of history, considered pictori- 
ally or chronologically, but not critically or organically, and a 
careful training inthe art of making sermons. The minister 
was the preacher. ‘The two words were treated as synonymous 
and co-extensive. To preach was to indoctrinate. In order to 
indoctrinate the doctrine must be known and skill in its presen- 
tation must be possessed. Beyond being the possessor of 
such a knowledge of the substance and method of preaching, 
the preacher was to be a good citizen among good citizens, 
using his riper culture for their guidance and advantage. The 
limitations of such a characterization are plain, but its general 
truthfulness is evident. 

A change, however, has come about ‘in the interpretation of 
the word minister. Men are swinging away from identifying 
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it with preacher, and are finding its significance in the original 
meaning of the word. Two striking illustrations of this 
changed interpretation of the work of the ministry have been 
manifested in our own denomination within the last three years, 
In one case a man was ordained to the ministry who expected 
to find the special method of his ministrations in conducting a 
religious newspaper. In the other, one was set apart to the 
work of ministering as the trained director of the music of the 
sanctuary. These are but two out of many indications of the 
immensely widened field of work which it is now conceived is 
open to the minister. This difference is not due to an initiative 
impulse from the ministerial training schools. Only one of the 
two cases mentioned above received from the seminary special 
training for the work he was to undertake. They simply indi- 
cate two out of many specialized possibilities of ministerial suc- 
cess. The ministry, like every other profession or vocation, has 
ceased to be homogeneous in its possibilities or requirements, 
Ministerial success has come to have so many meanings that the 
phrase requires further qualification. The changes in social 
organization during the last generation have wrought upon it 
mightily. Judged by the financial standard, there is probably 
no class of workers of which it is truer that the poor are grow- 
ing poorer and the rich richer. The shifting, socially diverse 
and polyglot character of our civilization, its multitudinous and 
conflicting prejudices of all sorts, hereditary and acquired, have 
given immense variety to the kinds of work in which ministe- 
rial success may be found. 

_ No profession has been so slow to recognize this as the min- 
istry. The noble simplicity of the ministerial aim as compared 
with all other professional anticipations, tends to this end. 
Ministerial success can always be formulated in the same terms,— 
the bringing of Christ to bear upon the lives of men. Its 
unselfishness gives it simplicity. Other success, being essen- 
tially selfish, has as many different possible definitions as there 
are different selfish ambitions to gratify. This apparent sim- 
plicity of the problem of ministerial success has doubtless 
retarded its solution. Given the question, How bring men toa 
knowledge of Christ? and the words of Scripture, “How shall 
they know without a preacher?” and the plain solution is in 
the single word preach. The duty of the theological school 
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seems equally evident. One needs only to say, To preach is to 
sermonize, to supply men the doctrine and method of sermoniz- 
ing is to train to preach, hence the duty of the theological 
school is to train men to sermonize. 

But the simplicity of the problem of ministerial success is 
not really any more simple than that of other success. Exactly 
the same number of elements are present. The secret of suc- 
cess other than ministerial, is to make many men of diverse 
characteristics and capacities contribute to bringing about for 
mea certain result. The lines converge from the many to the 
self. In ministerial success the lines must diverge from the self 
to the many. The secret of its success is to make one’s self 
contribute in bringing about the same result in many men of 
diverse characteristics and capacities. The complexity of the 
problem is the same whether the effort is to make many effect- 
ively serve one or one effectively serve many. 

Now, among other obviously changed conditions of our time, 
two are especially evident: first, that the average country parish 
(the census fixes 8,000 as the population of the smallest city), has 
a vastly more varied population than it used to have, and con- 
sequently the average country minister ought to have a more 
varied training than he used to have; second, that in the cities, 
and at times also in the country, there are many parishes much 
more homogeneous than they used to be,— parishes made up al- 
most wholly of the rich and well-to-do, or of the poor and neces- 
sitous. Such parishes, though homogeneous inthemselves, differ 
widely from each other. One may be made up of British 
miners, another of Scandinavian farmers, another of day labor- 
ers from the south of Europe, etc. For workin such parishes 
it is an obvious condition of success that the training be 
much more narrowly specialized than it has been. In these 
respects the new opportunities for ministerial success and the 
new conditions for it are exactly the same as those which hold 
in other lines of work. 


Has the theological department of university training kept 
pace with other departments in supplying the opportunity 
for studious preparation for various kinds of success? The tra- 
ditional conservatism of the church has been strikingly illustrated 
in this particular, but it has begun the work and in so doing 
it has followed the example of those interested in other lines of 
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success. It has done two things: first, founded special schools 
for special practical training ; and second, it has begun to try to 
eliminate the college idea from the theological seminary and 
to substitute for it the university idea with its wider oppor- 
tunity for choice. The great value of such schools cannot be 
gainsaid, and they should be most heartily welcomed. The Sal- 
vation Army is probably the most remarkable illustration which 
we have of success wrought by narrowly specialized and persist- 
ently followed study toward a sjngle end. The training schools 
for secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Association have 
also done excellent work. It is not, however, to these efforts 
outside of the theological seminaries that attention would here 
be called, but to the efforts which the theological seminaries, 
especially of the Congregational fellowship, are making to train 
men for success in the various ways in which our newer social 
developments have made success possible. 

It will be observed that the relation of the church and the 
ministry to the new developments of our social life are here char- 
acterized as opportunities for success of varied character, not as 
grim obligations laid on the young men of our day. It is occa- 
sion for rejoicing that there are so many peculiar kinds of 
Christian ministration beckoning. If it was ever true that all 
ministerial opportunities were square and all ministers must be 
hewed square to fit them, such is not now the case. It is di- 
versity of opportunity suited to diversity of talent, which makes 
men’s eyes kindle at the thought of new continents opened. 
This it is which has made young men choose the West rather 
than the East. This should be a most powerful magnet to 
draw young men to the Christian ministry. This specializa- 
tion has made ministerial work present a larger total of difficul- 
ties before, but its difficulties are also its opportunities. Obsta- 
cle, hardship, has never discouraged young men so long as 
over the obstacle or through the hardship the opportunity 
is discerned. The crucified Christ draws men to service 
far more powerfully than it goads them. Young men are seeing 
around them the widest and most diverse opportunities for 
Christian service. Certain classes of ministerial work are at- 
tracting them with just the same sort of power that makes one 
young man feel that he must be a physician, and another feel 
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that he can be nothing but an electrician. They are turning 
to the theological schools to be taught. 

The new opportunities for success may be roughly classified 
as scholastic and practical. Such a classification does not imply 
that the scholastic is impractical or the practical unscholarly. It 
must be a belated intellect which sees any essential contra- 
diction between the two. Two classes of problems present thems 
selves, one of which must be worked out and the other thought 
out. They represent two sides of Christianity essential to it. 
The two problems which are to-day central to Christian doing 
and thinking are these: ‘How to reach the masses?”’ and, 
“What is the Bible?” One is a problem of deed, the other of 
thought. Both have a very complex subject to deal with; 
hence both offer a wide variety of subsidiary problems for solu- 
tion; consequently both present wide fields for specialized 
success. The student in the theological seminary has a right 
to be trained for success. That is what the institution is for. 
He cannot do everything. There is some one kind of work 
he can do. The university training for every other occupation 
trains him to do well the one thing he can do. Shall he 
who wishes to be trained to minister in the name of Christ, 
have a narrower opportunity for success because of a training 
too broad and too thin? 

The difficulty involved in a course of theological study, uni- 
form for all who enter the seminary, has long been recognized. 
The difficulty has presented itself from two sides. There have 
proved to be some young men eminently fitted for usefulness in 
the gospel ministry who, by reason of restricted early educa- 
tional privileges, were not able profitably to pursue a course of 
study adapted to college graduates. There were to be found 
others in the Seminary who wished to pursue studies more 
advanced than any included in the regular Seminary course. 
For one class the Seminary taught too much, and for the other 
too little. The attempt was first made to supply the needs of 
the former class by enrolling “special students” who should 
take part of the courses offered to the regular students. This 
method has proved on all sides a failure, and has been practi- 
cally abandoned by our theological schools. Especially has this 
proved to be true since systematized dogmatics has ceased to 
be the subject most attractive to students, and themes in Bibli- 
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cal criticism, Biblical theology and sociology have come to be 
the favorite ones for investigation. The effort to provide for 
those who wished a more scholastic and for those who wished 
a more practical course than the regular course of the seminary 
of twenty years ago has been going on in most of our institu- 
tions. The side toward which the effort has been chiefly made as 
well as the method pursued, have varied with the circumstances 
of particular institutions and with the intellectual forces at 
work there. 

The comparison of ten years of progress in Andover and 
Oberlin seminaries, both situated in the country, but under widely 
different circumstances, will show how development along dif- 
ferent lines has brought ultimately to the adoption of a theory 
of instruction quite similar. The catalogues of 1883 show in 
both institutions a regular course, differing, to be sure, in detail, 
but in outline substantially the same as had been followed in our 
seminaries for many years preceding. Neither seminary offers 
any “special course ;”” but Oberlin inserts a note to the effect 
that ‘those who are evidently called to the ministry and yet on 
account of age and various peculiar hindrances are unable to 
take the entire course, may take elective studies, subject to the 
approval of the faculty.” In the Andover catalogue of that 
year, on the other hand, there is offered an advanced course open 
to seminary graduates, while “in exceptional cases, by special 
vote of the faculty, under-graduates may be permitted to attend 
certain lectures of the advanced year as electives.” Here, 
then, appear two different tendencies, one toward providing 
opportunities for more advanced study and longer preparation 
for the ministry, the other toward less advanced study and 
shorter preparation for the ministry. 

In the last catalogues of these institutions, after both have 
done more or less experimenting with the course of study, we 
find that Oberlin has altogether abandoned a regularly fixed 
course which all students must pursue, and has adopted substan- 
tially the German university method of offering every year cer- 
tain studies in theology, the student being largely free to choose 
what he will; he, however, to be guided and assisted by the fac- 
ulty in his choices so that his whole course may present a pro- 
gressive unity. Ifthe student is to take the degree B. D., he 
must in the course of three years have taken 1,280 hours of lec- 
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tures. Of these, 582 hours are in prescribed lectures, though the 
time at which these prescribed lectures must be attended is 
not fixed. Including elective and prescribed work, there are 
offered to the student a total of 2,080 hours of lectures, leaving 
a balance of 802, which no graduate need have taken. This 
leaves a wide margin of choice. In addition to this elective 
opportunity for adaptation to varied wants, the seminary pro- 
vides an English course, which is two years long, and is 
intended as a training for other kinds of Christian work than 
that which has been customarily denominated ministerial. 
There has also been added to the seminary a Slavic department, 
which has a three years’ course, which is pursued in English 
and Bohemian,—a marked sign of the recognition of the varied 
opportunity for work in our day. This widened opportunity for 
choice necessarily involved a large increase in the teaching 
force. Accordingly, it is to be observed that in ten years the 
teaching force has been increased from six to eleven regular 
instructors, besides various lecturers and tutors. In addition to 
the electives offered in the seminary proper, there are numerous 
profitable courses in the college which are open to the theologi- 
cal students. The English course, the Slavic work, and the 
opportunity to pursue a course of one, two, or three years 
according to the choice of the student, reserving only special 
conditions for the degree of B. D., all indicate that the pressure 
impelling to the elective system has been from the practical side 
and that the arrangements have been made to meet the practi- 
cal, rather than the scholastic needs, though the latter have 
been by no means neglected. Within the last four years, Ober- 
lin has offered graduate courses “arranged by the faculty for 
any one who may desire.”’ ‘‘The numerous electives, some of 
which are of an advanced character, afford facilities which may 
be employed by those desiring more extensive study than can 
be compressed within three years.” 

In the last catalogue of Andover the changes appear some- 
what extensive, but reach a similar result by a different method. 
In Andover the total hours which must be attended in three 
years in order to graduate is 1,224, somewhat less than in Oberlin, 
but in Andover the total of hours does not include those given 
to vocal culture, etc. In Oberlin it does, making the totals 
about the same. The number of hours of prescribed work is 
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884, that of elective work 340. The total number of elective 
hours offered the student during his course is 680, giving as 
before a generous margin of electives not chosen. Andover 
offers no English or Slavic course, which should be borne in 
mind in comparing the electives offered by the two institutions. 
Andover first introduced electives in the year 1890-91. They 
had been preceded by “Courses of Graduate Study,” carefully 
planned and quite largely attended, and also by “ optional 
courses,” or courses which the under-graduates might take in 
addition to the required work of the institution. Though the 
pressure in Andover, it will be observed, has been largely from 
the scholastic side, and its results have been largely scholastic, 
the side of practical development has not been forgotten. Ar- 
rangements have been made for pursuing the study of and for 
the participation in practical work in cities and large towns, and 
the interest of the institution in this department of work has 
manifested itself in the organization of the “ Andover House” 
in Boston. The expansion of the work in Andover has not, 
within the last decade to which consideration is here confined, 
been marked by increase in the teaching force. That increase 
had taken place previously and the qualitative differentiation of 
the work has not been such as to make this so necessary as in 
the case of Oberlin. It will be observed, however, that the two 
seminaries had substantially the same goal before them, namely, 
that of enriching the possibilities of varied training for the stu- 
dent, that each felt that it had special problems set before it to 
solve. Both found the solution in an elective system. There 
have been two distinctive cries as to what should be done with 
the theological course. One has been, “shorten it ; it is too long 
to be practical.” The -other has been, “lengthen it; it is too 
short to be scholarly.” Oberlin was influenced chiefly by the 
first ; Andover, by the second. Both, by the introduction of elec- 
tives, have found it possible to meet the demands. But Ober- 
lin, while it has attained through the elective system a higher 
practicality, has also reached a higher scholarship, and Andover, 
while it has become more scholarly, has attained to a higher 
practicality. 

The movement thus manifest in these two seminaries is to 
be seen in all the Congregational seminaries, except Bangor and 
Pacific. Both of these have been hampered by the peculiar 
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problems, financial and otherwise, which they have had to work 
out. But even in these institutions the indications point toward 
the adoption of a freer course so soon as it is possible. 

The courses of study in the Chicago seminary represent an 
interesting phase in the development of the use of the elective 
system by theological seminaries, and shows the toiling of the 
two ideas, the scholastic and the practical, toward the same end. 
The seminary, has, first of all, four departments,—the regular 
course, the German department, the Dano-Norwegian depart- 
ment, and the Swedish department. In the regular course 
two lines of work are possible, one more scholastic, the other 
more practical. The former leads to the degree of B. D., the 
latter to the seminary diploma. On the one hand the semi- 
nary, with two instructors in Old Testament studies, offers 
excellent advantages for scholastic work in the Semitic 
languages. On the other hand, with a professor in the English 
Bible, it offers advantages for practical Biblical study apart from 
investigation of the originals. This division of the course is in 
itself a long movement toward an elective system ; and the prob- 
ability seems to be that there will be an increase of the elective 
hours offered in the regular course. At present the Seminary 
requires from the student a total of 1,260 hours. Of these, 
1,008 are in prescribed studies, and 252 are left to the choice of 
the student. He is also, with permission of the faculty, allowed 
to increase the total number of hours he will take. The total 
number of electives offered in a single year is 420. These are 
for the most part open to all classes. The electives offered 
vary from year to year, thus widening the margin of elective 
courses open to students during the three years of study. This 
wide variety of work is made possible by the large faculty. 
There are in all eighteen instructors. Of these, eight are, how- 
ever, employed solely in the foreign departments, leaving ten to 
teach in the regular course. Of these, four, or possibly five, 
would be usually classified as belonging to the department of 
Practical Theology, and two belong to the Old Testament 
department, leaving one each for New Testament, History, and 
Systematics. The development in Chicago is in general simi- 
lar to that at Oberlin, though the process of development toward 
the university has not gone so far. 

On the other hand, the development at Hartford has more 
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nearly paralleled that at Andover. The process by which these 
two seminaries moved toward the elective system has been 
almost identical. The conditions in Hartford, however, provid- 
ing opportunities for personal evangelistic work and leading to 
a somewhat different cast of practical development than at 
Andover, while the larger faculty has made possible a wider 
range for elective choice. The minimum hours of work 
required of the student at Hartford for graduation is 1,400, of 
which 1,000 are in prescribed studies, and from 400 to 500 may 
be chosen from electives. The number of hours left free for 
electives increases as the course progresses. The total number 
of elective hours offered is 1,195. The wide range and the 
even balance of the elective studies offered in Hartford is due 
to its large faculty. Of the twelve members of the faculty, 
there are three in each of the four great departments of Exe- 
getical, Historical, Systematic, and Practical Theology. Hart- 
ford, like other seminaries, reached its present method by exper- 
imenting with a fixed course supplemented by “special 
courses,” “optional studies,” and “post-graduate courses.” 
None of these supplied the widened demand of the students of 
theology who wished, and rightly, to be trained for varied ministe- 
rial success of the best sort. The optional studies have been 
retained in a few cases for exceptional students wishing peculiar 
work. There are “special courses,’ but these are no longer 
intended for those seeking a short cut to the ministry, but are 
meant for pastors or others wishing to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the seminary for study in special lines. There 
are also graduate courses offered, on the satisfactory completion 
of which the degree of S.T.B. will be conferred. All these, 
however, are quite apart from the opportunities offered to aver- 
age men, possessing abilities of different kinds, who seek the 
best possible training to fit themselves for the varied possibil- 
ities of efficient ministerial service now open before them. 
Mention has not been made of Yale. The same pressure 
toward a wider opportunity for study has been felt there. Its 
relation to the university has, however, conditioned its method of 
responding to this pressure. The regular prescribed course has 
been retained, enriched, to be sure, by new subjects of study, 
but there have been added optional studies within the seminary 
and many optionals have been offered in connection with the 
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other departments of the university. This is substantially the 
same method which has been pursued by Princeton and Union. 
It bears every mark of being temporary in its character asa 
preparation for an elective system. 

It will thus be observed that the whole drift of our theologi- 
cal education is toward leaving the subjects of study more and 
more to the choice of the individual theological student. The 
elective system is meeting the demands of students, and it 
alone has proved able to do this. he West leads the East in 
this matter, but the East closely follows. Difference in loca- 
tion, difference in emphasis on the kind of theological work 
done,— these and other conditions will modify the balance of the 
course as it is planned in different ins@futions. But the work is 
becoming increasingly elective, and it will continue to become 
more and more so. This must be, because of the increasingly 
complex conditions and opportunities of successful ministration. 
This must be, because the church will not long refuse to learn 
the lesson of success which the experience of every other 
department of successful endeavor is teaching it. 


ARTHUR LINCOLN GILLETT. 




























Book Notes. 


Present Day Theology. A Popular Discussion of Leading Doctrines of 
the Christian Faith. By Lewis French Stearns. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. pp. xxiv, 568. 

The title describes very correctly the general character of the 
book. It is a popular discussion —clear, simple, and intelligible, 
adapted to thinking men of all classes. It deals with all the leading 
doctrines of Christianity — natural theology, revelation, miracles, in- 
spiration, christology, the @inity, creation, providence, sin, redemp.- 
tion, predestination, justification, sanctification, the future life, etc. 
The body of the book is preceded by a biographical sketch of the 
author written by Professor Prentiss, and followed by the author’s 
paper, read in London at the International Council in 1891. We 
cannot take space to consider in detail Professor Stearns’ treatment 
of the various topics discussed in this volume. One can hardly com- 
mend too highly the candor and common sense which are every- 
where apparent. Although popular in style, the discourses are the 
evident productions of a fine scholar and a clear thinker. In a very 
masterly way he has managed to discuss, in a succinct manner, all 
the principal questions of interest in Christian theology, and, yet, in 
spite of the brevity, to touch upon almost every point on which the 
reader most desires satisfaction, doing it, moreover, in such a way as 
for the most part really to give satisfaction. There is no ignoring 
of difficulties, and nothing like sophistry in attempts to solve them. 
Professor Stearns was conservative, but with an eye wide open to 
see the weaknesses of many of the older views of Christian doctrine. 
He was progressive also in the best sense of the term; that is, he 
welcomed any improved conception or expression of the old truths, 
but had not the weakness of thinking that a doctrine or method of 
statement is to be recommended simply because it is “ new.” 

On one point only do we feel disposed to express a distinct 
dissent from the author’s positions. In the chapter on “ The Mean- 
ing of the Miracles” he endeavors to placate the skeptical drift of 
feeling by almost giving up the view that miracles have an evidential 
value as being acts of divine power, and lays all the stress on the 
position that they are “ part and parcel of God’s redemptive revela- 
tion itself.” A miracle is defined to be “a divine restoration of the 
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true order of nature.” This is given as antithetic to the definition 
which makes a miracle a violation or suspension of the order of na- 
ture. Miracles, says our author, “ presuppose the disturbance of the 
order of physical nature by sin,” and are designed to correct that 
disturbance. To illustrate this he remarks that such miracles as 
those preceding the exodus in Egypt “were a divine restoration of 
the powers of nature for the time being to their true use, to punish 
crime and to uphold and deliver oppressed innocence.” The mira- 
cles of Christ, on the other hand, are said to be a restoration of the 
true order of nature in that “the ravages of disease were stayed.” 
But this gives us a singular mixture of conceptions. Sin produces 
a disturbance of the physical order of nature. True; and this dis- 
turbance must surely be regarded as a divine arrangement by which, 
as our author says, “ the natural forces work together for the punish- 
ment of sin.” So true is this that these natural forces sometimes 
need, as in the case of the Israelites in Egypt, to be intensified for 
the sake of more thoroughly punishing sin. But immediately after- 
wards we are told that the true object of miracles is to abolish 
this disturbance of the physical order of nature! In other words 
the disturbed order is at one moment treated as the natural order — 
so natural that miracles are brought in to eke it out —while at the 
next moment we are told that miracles are for the sake of chang- 
ing the present order of nature and restoring the true one. Surely 
such a treatment of the subject can be helpful to few. Moreover, 
apart from this self-contradiction, the whole conception of miracles 
as arestoration of true nature breaks down utterly in view of the 
acknowledged fact that at the best miracles are the rare exceptions 
in nature. How are Christ’s miracles of healing or multiplying 
loaves now doing anything towards restoring “the true order of 
nature ” ? [c. M. M.] 


Manual of Natural Theology. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. pp. X, 94. 


This book is the companion volume to Dr. Fisher’s Manual of 
Christian Evidences, and with that completes what is substantially his 
own abridgment of his excellent Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief. The author here shows his universally recognized skill in 
selecting and stating plainly the points which seem to him to be of 
special importance. After nine pages for a brief discussion of the 
Nature and Origin of Religion, he devotes ten to the cosmological 
argument, thirty-eight to the argument from design, thirteen to the 
moral argument, and four to the Intuition of the Infinite and Abso- 
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lute, which, he conceives, gives all the truth there is in the ontological 
argument. This outline of theistic discussion is followed by a 
critique of various anti-theistic theories, and by a closing chapter on 
the Future Life of the Soul. The subject-matter of this book does 
not admit of as ready and conclusive condensation as that of the 
earlier Manual. It must rest on philosophic presuppositions instead 
of historic facts. It will, however, prove of real service to those 
looking for a starting-point in this line of study. [A. L. G.] 


The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. Bos- 
tonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. pp. Xi, 305. 


This is a thoroughly helpful book for ministerial reading. It was 
originally addressed to students at Andover Seminary, and was well 
directed. Its prevailing atmosphere is gentlemanliness. It is cour- 
teous, self-respecting, wide-horizoned, sympathetic, and _ singularly 
free from cant, either scientific or religious. It is written through- 
out from the standpoint of the man of science, but not from the 
fetters of popular scientific prejudice. One may agree or disagree 
with the conclusions reached, but will find no occasion to criticise 
the candor of the presentation. 

In the preface Professor Shaler states that his “ first contact with 
natural science had led him far away from Christianity,” but that “a 
further insight into the truths of nature had gradually forced him 
once again toward the ground from which he had departed.” The 
book bears the marks of being written from just such a many-sided 
experience. The author’s purpose is “not to undertake a connected 
argument concerning the relations of science and religion, but rather 
to take up certain leading questions which have at once a relation to 
natural history and to theology.” 

The chapters which are of special interest are the second, fifth, 
and sixth. The second treats of “critical points.” By a “critical 
point” he means a station or period in the series of changing condi- 
tions at which anew mode of action is introduced (p. 57), ¢& & 
when water, at about 32° Fahr. suddenly changes the whole method 
of its activities. ‘In place of imagining the physical world as the 
seat of absolutely continuous work, we are compelled to conceive it 
as afield in which, though the energy and the matter on which 
energy operates are both constant, the direction in which this force 
may work and all the consequences of its action may be subjected to 
the most sudden revolutions” (p. 73). This world is thus to be 
conceived as a place of surprises which take place under natural law, 
but are quite as revolutionary as if they were the products of chance, 
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or a result arising from the immediate intervention of the Supreme 
Power (p. 75). In speaking of the moral truths of science, the 
author makes a noble appeal for a more sympathetic knowledge of 
science by pastors. ‘It is evident,” he says, “that we cannot expect 
much moral influence from science until its truths have obtained a 
currency which can alone be given them through the channels of sym- 
pathetic understanding” (p. 226). “The instilling of such truths 
seems to demand the immediate influence of a personality. The 


” 


weight of the impression depends upon the voice and the eye of a 
teacher, and upon that indescribable atmosphere which surrounds 
those who lead the conduct of men” (p. 227). On this account he is 
led to look to the ministry for the inculcation of these truths, since 
they are recognized as having in charge the specific moral education 
of society. The sketch of the development of altruism, in its broad 
sense, from the lowest form of life till man, and of the religious value 
of the recognition of this development, is full of suggestiveness. And 
his criticism of the frequently observed scientific habit of thought is 
both acute and courteous. Over against this a single sentence gives 
his view, “Only through religion could man advance swiftly and 
surely to the sense of ordered control in nature, which is the breath 


of science” (p. 271). [A. L. G.] 


Bible Eschatology. By Henry Theodore Cheever, D.D. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard, 1893. pp. 241. 

This book is an effort to commend to the Presbyterian Church 
“The Larger Hope,” presented in the form of a favorable review of 
the writings of Rev. L. C. Baker, late editor of Words of Reconctlia- 
tion, The entire discussion revolves around a peculiar view of 
Anthropology, which is an undigested mixture of Buddhism, Parseeism, 
Platonism, Darwinism, Theosophy, and Orthodox Christianity. The 
purpose to “reconcile” these views is conscious and explicit. In 
the effort much is made of the opinion that for the wicked the 
resurrection is a reincarnation for a fresh probation of the immortal, 
divine, and “essential”? element in man, which has lost the “ per- 
sonal,” “natural,” and merely “existent” form in the primitive judg- 
ment of death; and the further view that the righteous dead are 
raised to a permanent state of glory in which they labor to help for- 
ward the redemption of those not yet united to Christ. 

As to form, the book is open to almost every criticism. If the 
author was ever a clever writer, his hand has lost its cunning; for the 
book is utterly without force or plan. The treatment is bungling in 
the extreme. Its course is without any progress, The work seems 
modeled on the plan of Mammoth Cave. It is shallow, tediously 
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repetitious, fundamentally self-contradictory, and strewn with profuse 
citations of literature whose selection and adaptation show strange 
lack of judgment and taste. Whatever of truth there may be in the 
“Larger Hope,” its most ardent and indulgent advocates must ex- 
claim, “vec talis auxiliis /” [c. Ss. B.] 


Verbum Dei. The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1893. By Robert F. 

Horton. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. 300. 

It is very refreshing in days of criticism and organization to know 
that such lectures as these have been given to theological students. 
Here is a man fearless and broad on all discussions regarding the 
Bible and in the forefront of modern organized church work in Lon- 
don, who has the fervor of a prophet and the vision of the seer. Much 
that he writes about prayer and meditation and study suggests that 
he might be a recluse, so high and spiritual are his ideals; and yet 
we know from the lectures and his London work that he is a man of 
the widest sympathies, broadest literary tastes, and most aggressive 
spirit. The chief significance of these lectures is the emphasis they 
place upon the J/essage of the Preacher. No one should preach unless 
he has something to say ; and when he says it, he is to think of him- 
self as sent to say it, as carrying himself truly a Verbum Dei. The 
“Word of God ” does not mean so much the Bible vehicle as the 
Bible content; and moreover, Christ the word of God is the 
ever-living, present Lord, inbreathing and imparting his message to 
men through the living prophet in the Christian ministry. As a 
spiritual stimulus, the book is of great value; and as a corrective of 
certain mechanical conceptions of the ministry, bred of our excessive 
dependence upon organization, it is very fresh and helpful. All 
preaching would bea far more vital and living force for preacher and 
hearer, if the spirit of this book could pervade our work. 

[A. R. M.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Cheever, H. T. Biblical Eschatology. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 241 p. 


cl. $1.25. 
Dixon, A.C. Milk and meat. N. Y., Baker & Taylor. 275 p. cl. $1.25. 
Sieg fried, C. The Book of Job, with notes, (Pt. 17 of The sacred books of 
the O. T., edited by Paul Haupt.) Balto., Johns Hopkins Press. 50 p. 
pa. $ . 
Strong, Fosiah. Thenewera. N. Y., Baker & Taylor. 392 p. cl. $1.50. 
Terry, M.S. The Song of Songs. Cincinnati, Cranston and Curts. 64 p. 
a. 25 cents. 
Wright, Thos. The Life of Wm. Cowper. London, Unwin. 681 p. Cl 
$5.00. 
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NECROLOGY FOR 1892-1893. 
READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI ON MAY 31, 1893. 


At our annual meeting one year ago six names appeared in the 
list of those who had died in the twelve months preceding, and four of 
them had had an average ministerial age of forty-seven years. ‘To-day 
seven more names are added to the list. ‘Two of them had been out 
in the work only about a quarter of a century, but the other five went 
forth from this institution dlmost at its beginning, and the average 
length of their term of service after leaving the seminary was fifty- 


four years. 


The first to be called from us was DANIEL BULKLEY LorpD, of 
West Hartford. At our last annual meeting he stood among us in 
perfect health, in the very prime of life; only seven weeks later, by 
a fatal mis-step he fell upon the tooth of an upturned harrow and the 
wound which it caused resulted in his death June 30, 1892. He was 
born at Hebron, Conn., Feb. 4, 1838. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1864, and from the Theological Institute of Connecticut 
in 1868; was ordained pastor at Goshen in the town of Lebanon, 
Conn., Oct. 15, 1868, and remained there till Jan. 20, 1877. He 
then removed to Goshen, Mass., where he was acting pastor from 
Jan. 20, 1877, to Nov. 17, 1879. He was installed at Blandford, 
Mass., Dec. 22, 1880. In May, 1883, he left Blandford to accept a 
call to Goshen, in Litchfield county, Conn., where he served as act- 
ing pastor till June, 1889, when he removed to Canton Center, where 
he labored for two years. Mr. Lord had always taken a very deep 
interest in temperance work, and upon the termination of his con- 
tract with the church at Canton, he was engaged by the Connecticut 
Temperance Union as assistant to the secretary. He had visited 
quite a number of towns in the State in the interests of this society, 
and was well received by pastors and people. It was while he was in 
the midst of this work, and when it seemed to us all that many years 
of useful service were before him, that he was called from us. Mr. 
Lord was married Sept. 23, 1868, to Miss Susan A. Goodrich, of 
Rocky Hill, who with five children survives him. Mr. Lord 
was a man of strong convictions, and was fearless and earnest 
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in expressing them. He was not afraid of hard work, either with the 
brain or the hand. In his preaching he was plain, pointed, and prac- 
tical, a man who received the Bible as the word of God, and desired 
to lead others to accept it as such. He was a man that is missed,— 
one that we thought was needed here; but doubtless the Master has 
use for him among those who serve Him day and night in his temple. 


JoHN Epwin WHEELER was born at Amherst, N. H., Sept. 9, 
1833. He graduated from Amherst College in 1857, and from the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1862. After his graduation 
he preached for about four years at Portland, Conn., then at Litch- 
field and Windham, N. H., at Godfrey and Brighton, IIl., and at St. 
Louis, Mo. He was ordained as pastor at Gardner, Mass., Aug. 24, 
1869, and remained there till 1872. After preaching at Little Comp- 
ton, R. L, 1872-3, and at Needham, Mass., 1874-5, he was engaged 
as acting pastor of Plymouth church, St. Louis, and remained there 
1875 to 1877. He served the Presbyterian church at Moro, IIL, 
1878-9, and later preached at Webster City, Iowa, and at Southboro, 
Mass. In 1884 he was obliged to retire from the active work of the 
ministry. He died at Cambridgeport, Mass., March 18, 1893, at the 
age of fifty-nine. He married Miss Clara G. L. Martin, at Godfrey, 
Ill., July 15, 1880. 


The death of JoHN Haven, at Charlton, Mass., Sept. 10, 1892, 
removed from our association the last member of the first class to 
graduate from this institution. He was bornat Holliston, Mass., 
Sept. 23, 1808. He graduated from Amherst College in the class of 
1834, and from the East Windsor Hill Seminary in 1836. He was 
ordained at York, Me., Dec. 14 of the same year, and remained there 
till 1841, when he was installed as pastor at Stoneham, Mass., where 
he remained for nine years. On Apr. 1, 1850, he became pastor of the 
church at Charlton, Mass., and remained there for thirty years. In 
1880 he resigned, but continued to reside in Charlton to the end of 
his life. He was married first to Miss Anna Read, of Warren, Mass., 
in 1836, then to Miss Martha C. Morrison, of Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1839, and in 1844 to Miss Martha M. Chadbourn, of Concord, N. H., 
who, with two sons, survives him. Mr. Haven was a man of a kind 
and sympathetic nature, fearless in his advocacy of that which he 
believed to be right, and faithful and constant in the practice of the 
same. His earnest Christian character and his recognized worth 
greatly endeared him to his ministerial neighbors, and to the people 
among whom he had lived for more than forty years. 


Died at West Brattleboro, Vt., Apr. 16, ASA FRANKLIN CLARK, 


aged 82. Mr. Clark was born at Canterbury, Conn., Apr. 3, 1811. 
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He graduated from Brown University in 1837, and from the Theolog- 
ical Institute of Connecticnt in 1840. He was ordained at Tribes 
Hill, Amsterdam, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1842. On June 11, 1849, he was 
installed at Peru, Vt., and remained there two years. He was then 
installed at Ludlow, Vt., where he remained four years. He was 
acting pastor at Wethersfield Center, Vt.,1863-4, and at Marlborough, 
1865-66, and at Bellows Falls in 1868. From 1868 to 1873 he again 
served the church at Peru, Vt., and in June of the latter year he 
removed to Leverett, Mass., where he continued in the work of the 
pastorate till 1886. He then resigned and removed to Brattleboro, 
where he resided up to the time of his death. He was married Sept. 
5, 1845, to Miss Mary Simonds, of Peru, Vt. 


Tuomas Scotr VAILL was born at North Guilford, Conn., March 
20, 1871. He graduated from Amherst College in 1840, and from 
the East Windsor Hill Seminary in 1843. He was ordained at Mil- 
lersburg, Ill., by the presbytery of Schuyler, Apr. 10, 1844, and was 
installed at Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 5, 1848. He afterward served the 
churches at Newton, Iowa, at Quincy and Lacon, III., and at Beatrice, 
Neb. After continuing in the regular work of the pastorate for 
nearly forty years, he labored for a time as an evangelist. He retired 
from the ministry several years since and lived at Beatrice, Neb., 
where he died Dec. 27, 1892. He was married Aug. 1, 1844, to Miss 
Elizabeth S. Comstock, of Hadlyme, Conn., who survives him. 


Died at Natick, Mass., Nov. 3, 1892, at the age of 83, JOHN 
Foote Norton. Mr. Norton was born in Goshen, Conn., Sept. 8, 
1809. In 1829 he entered Yale College, but after studying there for 
two years he was obliged to leave on account of ill health. He grad- 
uated from the seminary at East Windsor in the class of 1837. He 
taught school for four years at Norfolk, and was for a time superin- 
tendent of teachers’ institutes for Connecticut, and in that capacity 
he went through the State holding institutes in central localities, and 
using his influence for the establishment of high schools in the coun- 
try towns. He was ordained at Milton, Conn., Oct. 23, 1844, and 
remained there till 1850, when he was installed at North Bridge- 
water, Mass., June 5. On March 11, 1852, he became pastor of the 
church at Athol, and continued in that office till 1867. He after- 
wards served the churches at Fitzwilliam, N. H., and at West Yar- 
mouth and Hubbardston, Mass. In 1883 he became a resident of 
Natick, Mass., and from that time down to the day of his death was 
thoroughly identified with the work of the church and the best inter- 
ests of the town. After retiring from the active work of the pastor- 
ate, he wrote the historical portion of a large volume containing 
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the history and genealogy of the town of Fitzwilliam, N. H., pre- 
pared for county histories extended historical sketches of Athol and 
Natick, and was an able assistant to Dr. Peloubet in his works 
on the Sunday-school lessons. Mr. Norton was thrice married, first 
to Miss Harriet F. Jenkins, of Falmouth, Mass., Aug. 19, 1839, then 
to Miss Sophia W. Eliot, of Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 31, 1850, and 
lastly to Miss Ann Maria Mann, of Stoughton, Mass., Sept. 26, 1853. 
Besides his widow, he left one son, who is a teacher in the Institute 
of Technology in Boston. . Mr. Norton was a diligent student, a 
faithful and sympathetic pastor, and an earnest and effective 
preacher. He was a man who bore on his heart the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, and who won the love of all classes, Though 
never strong physically, he filled a long life with active and success- 
ful work, laboring with scarcely diminished vigor beyond the limit of 
four score years. The sweetness and gentleness which characterized 
him all through his long life seemed intensified and perfected by 
the sufferings which he passed through as he neared his journey’s 
end. And with a calm and unfaltering trust he waited for the com- 
ing of the Master whom he had served in life, and who was his 
friend and his refuge in death. 


On Feb. 16, 1810, a boy was born up among the hills of Western 
Massachusetts in the town of Blandford, who was destined to accom- 
plish a work for the Master that in its scope and rich fruitage, is sel- 
dom equaled. CusuHinG EELLS was a descendant of Samuel Eells, a 
major in Cromwell’s Army, who came to America in 1661. At the age 
of 15 Cushing became a Christian. He entered Monson Academy, 
and graduated from Williams College in 1834, and from this Seminary 
in 1836. No other member of that class is now living, only one grad- 
uate of the Seminary is of greater age than was Dr. Eells at the time 
of his death, and of the class that preceded him, every member is 
gone. Upon his graduation from the Seminarv he offered himself to 
the American Board, and was appointed by them to the Zulu mission ; 
but the call that came from the Pacific coast after Dr. Whitman 
arrived there was so urgent that the Board decided to send him to 
“Oregon,” and he was ordained as “a missionary to the heathen,” 
Oct. 25, 1837. On March 5 of the following year, he was married to 
Miss Myra Fairbank, of Holden, Mass., and the next day they 
started for Oregon. The journey was made from Missouri nearly all 
the way on horseback, and it was almost six months after their leav- 
ing New England that they arrived at Dr. Whitman’s station at Walla 
Walla. The next ten years of Mr. Eels’s life were spent in work 
among the Indians about twenty-five miles from the present city of 
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Spokane. He remained there with Rev. Elkanah Walker till they 
were compelled to leave in 1848, after the Whitman massacre. Much 
of the time for the next twelve years was spent in teaching in various 
schools and academies in Washington and Oregon, a part of the time 
one of the institutions being Pacific University, at Forest Grove. In 
1861 he was appointed by the American Board as its agent to sell its 
property at Walla Walla, a tract of land comprising 640 acres. He 
went there for that purpose; but as he stood upon the spot made 
sacred by the blood of the martyred Whitman, and as the recollec- 
tions of those historic years crowded upon him, he felt that it was 
almost sacrilege to sell it and leave no monument to the noble man 
whose work was to bring blessings to so many lives in all coming 
years. So he bought the land, though he was unable to pay for it. 
When he had planted it with his own hands and had paid for it, he 
gave half of the land to found Whitman College. He became the 
first teacher in the new college, and in 1872 was elected president of 
its board of trustees. Whitman College stands to-day as a fitting 
monument to Dr. Marcus Whitman, but it was Dr. Eells who gave 
the land upon which it is located, secured its charter, put up its first 
building, served as its first teacher, became president of its board of 
trustees, and was its warm friend and liberal benefactor to the very 
end of his long life. When he was almost three score and ten, he 
went back to the east side of the Cascades, and went over mountains 
and across the plains and through the forests preaching the gospel 
wherever he could get an audience, and laying the foundations upon 
which were soon to be built strong and growing churches. More 
than $30,000 were given by him and his devoted wife in special 
benevolence to churches and colleges. Many a church in the great 
Northwest has to-day in its spire a bell that Cushing Eells presented 
to it, and many a weary and burdened home missionary has in some 
special time of need received financial aid from this man, who 
counted it “more blessed to give than to receive,” and who often 
accompanied his gifts with only a sentence,— frequently the words, 
‘“‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” On 
Feb. 16, 1893, he called for his diary, and had this sentence written 
in it: “Eighty-three years ago to-day I began this mortal life.” 
Two hours later he closed his eyes and [fell asleep. “He was not, 
for God took him.” 
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REGISTER OF LIVING ALUMNI. 


Corrected to August 1, 1893. 


The foliowing list is an abbreviated one. 
ally graduated or whose study extended beyond a single year. 
marked by a éracke/ around their class figure, thus, “ [’63].”’ 
of those whose address is unknown or uncertain, are omitted. 
short-course students, and those of uncertain location, —amount to about 


omissions, 
85 names. 


As arule it includes only those who actu- 
Non-graduates are 
Furthermore, the names 
These two classes of 


About five-sixths of those in this list are actively engaged in the pastorate, in mis- 


sionaty or benevolent work, in teaching, or in editorial duties. 


Nearly all the rest 


are retired from continuous labor, though doubtless most of these render more or less 


irregular service to the churches. 


A few are in business. 


Corrections will be thankfully received by the editors of the RECORD. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
G. H. Blake, ’63, Portland. 
W. F. Livingston, ’87, Augusta. 
D. M. Pratt, 80, Portland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
i . Bliss, 69, Franklin and Salisbury. 
G. B. Cutler, ’82, Stoddard. 
C. H. Dutton [’91], Wilton. 
H. B. Putnam, 66, Derry. 
M. ‘T’. Runnells, ’56, Newport. 
C. L. Tappan [’61], Concord. 
H. H. Wentworth ['92], Goffstown. 


VERMONT. 

H. L. Bailey, 89, Middletown Springs. 

R. H. Ball, ’89, Fair Haven. 

R. J. Barton [’87], Salisbury. [ Burke. 

J. C. Bodwell, ’71, Lyndonville and East 

W. A. Estabrook, ’93, West Dover and 
Wilmington. 

F. J. Grimes, ’74, Glover. : 

M. F. Hardy, ’78, Townshend and New- 

Carleton Hazen, ’91, Rochester. [fane. 

C. H. Morse, ’83, Brookfield. 

H. M. Perkins, ’72, Danville and Holland. 

J. N. Perrin, ’91, Williamstown. 

H. P. Powers, ’86, Proctor. 

C. S. Smith, ’53, Montpelier. 

Josiah Tyler, ’48, St. Johnsbury. 

RK. M. Wright [’45], Castleton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haig Adadourian, ’93, Malden. 
H. C. Adams, ’89, Turner’s Falls. 


F. H. Allen, ’73, Boston. 

H. C. Alvord, '79, South Weymouth. 
G. W. Andrews, ’82, Dalton. 

S. G. Barnes [spec.’91-’92], Longmeadow. 
Walter Barton, ’61, Attleboro. 

A. B. Bassett [’87], Ware. 

H. P. Beach [’83], Springfield. 
Oscar Bissell, ’53, Holland. 

W. D. P. Bliss, ’82, Boston. 

H. A. Bridgman [’87], Boston. 
Theron Brown [’59], Newtonville. 

C. E. Bruce, ’48, Malden. 

I. A. Burnap, ’92, Monterey. 

C. G. Burnham [spec. ’88-’91], Chicopee. 
H. M. Burr, ’88, Springfield. 

E. P. Butler, ’73, Sunderland. 

Clark Carter, ’67, Lawrence. 

E. A. Chase, ’83, South Lawrence. 
D. W. Clark [’82], Wellfleet. 
Solomon Clark, ’40, Goshen. 

J. B. Clarke, ’42, South Boston. 
Elijah Cutler [’62], Dorchester. 

S. W. Dike [’66], Auburndale. 

G. S. Dodge, ’72, Worcester. 


.A. J. Dyer, ’86, North Brookfield. 


A. W. Field, ’70, New Marlboro and 
C. R. Gale, ’85, Fitchburg. [Sandisfield. 
H. N. Gates, 50, Medford. 

E. S. Gould, ’72, Athol. 

F. W. Greene, ’85, Andover. 

G. A. Hall, ’85, Peabody. 

E. N. Hardy, ’90, South Boston. 

Elijah Harmon, ’67, Wilmington. 

J. P. Harvey, ’80, Ware. 

F. S. Hatch, ’76, Monson. 
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T. A. Hazen [53], Great Barrington. 
P. C. Headley, Jr., ’86, New Bedford. 
G. R. Hewitt, ’86, West Springfield. 

L. W. Hicks, 74, Wellesley. 

A. C. Hodges, ’81, Buckland. 

F, A. Holden, ’83, West Peabody. 

G. H. Hubbard, ’84, Norton. 

J. E. Hurlburt, ’74, Worcester. 


W. P. Hutchinson [’92], North Abington. 


F, E. Jenkins, ’81, Palmer. 

H. K. Job, ’91, North Middleboro. 
N. I. Jones, ’81, South Hadley. 

A. F. Keith, ’70, Campello. 

W.S. Kelsey, ’83, Boston. 

J. L. Kilbon, ’89, Boston. 

E. H. Knight, '90, Springfield. 

S. T. Livingston, ’91, South Egremont. 
A. G, Loomis, ’47, Greenfield. 

P. M. Macdonald, ’75, Boston. 

F. B. Makepeace, ’73, Springfield. 

R. D. Miller, ’52, Malden. 

Vincent Moses, ’71, West Newbury. 
C. C. Painter, 62, Great Barrington. 
Laurence Perry, ’91, Jamaica Plain. 
E. W. Phillips, ’91, Worcester. 


A. H. Plumb, Jr. [spec. ’91-’92], Roxbury. 


J. H. Reid [’90], Newburyport. 

B. R. Rhees, ’88, Newton Centre. 

T. C. Richards, ’90, Dudley. 

H. H. Sargavakian, ’93, Whitinsville. 
Charles Scott, 52, Reading. 

Nelson Scott, ’46, Amherst. 

0. S. Senter, ’55, Amherst. 

P. B. Shiere, ’73, West Somerville. 
David Shurtleff [’68], Westfield. 

A. M. Spangler, '88, Mittineague. 

7. Spring, 66, Williamstown. 

*, Stearns, 86, Andover. 

. Strong, '85, Bernardston. 

. Strong, ’85, Beverly. 

C.S. Sylvester, ’56, Feeding Hills. 
W. J. Tate, ’92, Brightwood. 

Calvin Terry, '43, North Weymouth. 
A. C. Thompson, ’38, Roxbury. 
Arthur Titcomb, ’88, Gilbertville. 

R. S. Underwood [’68], Northampton. 


Nicholas Van der Pyl, '93, North Wilbra- 
[ham. 


W. S. Walker, '91, Lunenburgh. 
F. A. Warfield, ’70, Brockton. 
Lyman Whiting [’42], East Charlemont. 
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J. G. Willis, ’73, Dana. 

G. A. Wilson, ’92, Holyoke. 

G. W. Winch, ’75, Holyoke. 

John Wood, ’39, Fitchburg. 
Edward Woodford ['37], Lawrence. 
C. L. Woodworth, ’48, Watertown. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Ira Case, ’51, Olneyville. 
Isaac C. Day, ’49, Providence. 
W. F. Furman, ’83, Providence. 
J. M. Hobbs, ’86, Providence. 
John Montgomery, ’84, Lonsdale. 
CONNECTICUT. 


EmmaC. Adams [spec. ’92-’93], Hartford. 


Augustus Alvord [’65], Barkhamsted. 


Frederick Alvord, ’57, South Windsor. 
C. H. Barber, ’80, Manchester. 
L. H. Barber, ’42, Ellington. 


S. A. Barrett, 87, East Hartford. 

J. O. Barrows [63], Stonington. 

John Barstow [’87], Glastonbury. 

C. S. Beardslee, ’79, Hartford. 

L. M. Boltwood [’47], New Haven. 

H. W. Brainard [’91], Hartford. 

David Breed, ’52, Hebron. 

N. H. Burnham [’77], Norwich. 

R. V. Bury [’93], Bethlehem. 

H. A. Campbell, ’86, Seymour. 

A. S. Clark, ’70, Hartford. 

D. J. Clark, 80, East Haven. 

W. M. Cleaveland, ’91, Harwinton. 

L. Rebecca Corwin, ’93, Hartford. 

G. H. Cummings, ’86, Thompson, 

G. A. Curtis, ’77, Andover. 

Charles Cutting, ’66, Whitneyville. 

W. F. English, ’85, East Windsor. 

S. B. Forbes, ’57, Hartford. 

Austin Gardner, ’60, Warren. 

A. L. Gillett, ’83, Hartford. 

Harriet J. Gilson, ’93, Hartford. 

C. H. Gleason, ’68, Somers. 

A. L. Golder, ’91, Canton. 

Wm. Goodwin, 45, New Hartford. 

C. W. Hanna [’79], South Canaan and 
H. E. Hart, 63, Franklin. 
W. C. Hawks [spec. ’90-’93], Hartford. 
J. P. Hawley, ’69, New Hartford. 

A. W. Hazen [’68], Middletown. 


[Falls Village. 








Sylvester Hine, ’46, Hartford. 

L. P. Hitchcock, '92, Ellington. 

T. M. Hodgdon, ’88, West Hartford. 
F. M. Hollister, ’91, Waterbury. 

D. B. Hubbard, ’72, Little River. 

T. C. P. Hyde, ’53, Andover. 

C. M. Jones, ’65, Eastford. 

H. H. Kelsey, ’79, Hartford. 
Merrick Knight, ’49, West Hartford. 
Herbert Macy, ’83, Newington. 

H. B. Mason, ’92, Hebron and Gilead. 
O. W. Means, ’87, Enfield. 

E. W. Merritt, “62, Salem. 

I. C. Meserve, 69, New Haven. 

T. M. Miles, ’69, Bristol. 

William Miller [’45], Buckingham. 
C. D. Milliken [’92], Canaan. 
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E. E. Nourse, ’91, Hartford. 

G. S. Pelton, ’77, Higganum. 

A. T. Perry, ’85, Hartford. 

D. W. Phelps [’84], Stratford. 

F. C. Porter [’86], New Haven. 

T. S. Potwin [’55], Hartford. 

F. T. Rouse, ’86, Plantsville. 

C. H. Smith, ’87, Hartford. 

C. B. Strong, ’76, West Suffield. 
Williston Walker, ’87, Hartford. 
Lyman Warner [’57], Salisbury. 

C. F. Weeden, ’87, Colchester. 

W. F. White, ’90, Trumbull. 
Francis Williams, ’41, East Hartford. 
H. T. Williams, ’93, Middletown. 

F. M. Wiswall, ’89, Hartford. 
Richard Wright, ’90, Windsor Locks. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
E. H. Byington [’87], Brooklyn. 
G. W. Connitt, 53, New York. 
W.N. P. Dailey, ’87, Albany. 
H. M. Field, ’41, New York. 
J. W. Grush [’62], Millville. 
Edwin Hall, ’54, Conewango. 
E. A. Hazeltine,’79, Miller’s Place. 
J. H. Hobbs, ’85, Jamaica. 
C. S. Lane, ’84, Mt. Vernon. 
G. A. Miller, ’59, Syracuse. 
E. A. Mirick, ’67, Dryden. 
Frederick Munson, '46, Brooklyn. 
H. A. Ottman, ’69, Elmira. 
P. F. Sanborne, ’44, Elmira. 
H. D. Sheldon [’90], Buffalo. 
W. H. Sybrandt, ’79, Troy. 


D. W. Teller [’70], Owego. 
I. N. Terry, ’75, New Hartford. 
F. G. Webster, ’86, Oswego Falls. 


NEW JERSEY. 
H. S. Bishop, ’55, East Orange. 
W. A. George, ’87, Paterson. 
ID. P. Hatch, ’86, Paterson. 
E. C. Richardson, ’83, Princeton. 
D. M. Walcott [’68], Rutherford. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Leverett Bradley, ’76, Philadelphia. 
D. R. James [grad. ’92-’93], Kingston. 
John Marsland, ’76, Susquehanna. 

P. K. Hadji Savvas, ’90, Philadelphia. 
W. W. West, ’89, Pittsburgh. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


M. W. Adams, ’84, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. E. Ayres [’92], Sumter, S. C. 

G. C. Clark, ’47, Robbins. 

S. H. Galpin, ’44, Washington, D. C. 
Alpheus Graves, ’41, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. Q. A. Johnson, ’93, Tuskegee, Ala. 
L. B. Maxwell, ’91, Savannah, Ga. 


G. M. McClellan, ’91, Columbus, Miss. 
J. E. Rawlins, '79, Richmond, Va. 


‘Thomas Roberts, 61, Wartburg, Tenn. 


T. H. Rouse, ’50, Bellview, Fla. 
M. P. Snell, 68, Anacostia, D. C. 


J. W. Whittaker, ’87, New Orleans, La. 


INTERIOR STATES. 


OHIO. 


G. D. Adams, ’80, Cleveland. 
J. B. Allen, ’43, Brooklyn Village. 
T. D. Biscoe ['66], Marietta. 


E. R. 


W. E. Lincoln, ’66, Painesville. 
C. S. Mills ['85], Cleveland. 
Cloephas Monjeau ['67], Middletown. 


[Fairport. L. S. Potwin ['59], Cleveland. 
Latham, ’92, Grand River and A. F. Skeele [81], Wellington. 
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MICHIGAN. 
S. F. Bacon, ’50, Richland. 
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G. B. Waldron, ’87, Three Oaks. 


INDIANA. 
N. L. Lord, ’43, Rochester. 
I. I. St. John [’61], Salem. 


WISCONSIN. 


J. A. Blaisdell, ’92, Waukesha. 
C. A. Derebey [’86], Clintonville. 


Henry Holmes, ’ 


2, Wauwatosa. 


Lemuel Leonard, ’39, Richland Center 
H. T. Lothrop, ’47, Palmyra. 
W. H. Parent [’91], Green Bay. 


H. D. Sleeper, ’91, Beloit. 
W. W. Sleeper, ’81, Beloit. 


ILLINOIS. 


W. A. Bartlett, ’85, Oak Park. 


E. C. Bissell, ’59, Chicago. 
A. S, Carrier, ’84, Chicago. 
Hiram Day, ’42, Glencoe. 
H. S. Kelsey [’59], Chicago. 
C. A. Mack, ’84, Rantoul. 


J. W. Marcussohn, ’54, Chicago. 
W. D. McFarland, ’78, Morgan Park 


E. T. Merrell [’89], Chicago. 


G. W. Reed, ’87, Fort Yates. 
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¢ J. E. Odlin, ’84, Waukegan. 
W. H. Smith, ’79, Aurora. 
MINNESOTA. 
J. A. Derome, ’88, Cottage Grove. 
H. P. Fisher, ’83, Ortonville. 
William Gardner [’87], St. Peter. 
R. P. Herrick, ’83, Minneapolis. 
Pleasant Hunter, Jr., ’83, Minneapolis. 
C. B. Moody, ’80, Minneapolis. 
G. M. Morrison, ‘go, Ada. 
F. A. Pratt, ‘43, Mapleton. 
T. M. Price, 83, West Duluth. [bro Falls. 
A. L. Struthers, ’90, Mazeppa and Zum- 


IOWA. 

J. B. Adkins [’88], Onawa. 
W. H. Barrows, ’62, Anamosa. 
M. K. Cross [’41], Waterloo. 
H. K. Edson [’53], Grinnell. 
J. K. Nutting [’56], Glenwood. ~ 

MISSOURI. 
F. E. Butler, ’87, Carthage. 
Allen Hastings, ’89, St. Louis. 
V. E. Loba [’79], Noble. 
E. F. Wheeler, ’89, St. Louis. 
W. W. Willard [’89], St. Louis. 


WESTERN STATES. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
George Curtiss [’63], Mayville. 


H. B. Woodworth, ’61, Grand Forks. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
G. S. Baskerville, ’82, Good Will. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


P. J. Hudson, ’90, Alikchi. 
NEBRASKA. 
H. H. Avery ['87], Unadilla. 


F. B. Riggs [spec. ’89-’90], Santee Agency. 


G. E. Taylor, ’80, Indianola. 


Edmund Wright, 30 Sidney. 
« 


COLORADO. 
C. H. Bissell, ’61, Walsenburg. 
S. R. Dimock [’50], Denver. 
H. M. Lyman [’88], Cripple Creek. 
C. H. Pettibone, ’82, Denver. 

UTAH. 

W. J. Baker [spec. ’91-’92], Salt Lake City. 
E. W. Greene, 85, Logan. 
W. S. Hawkes, ’68, Salt Lake City. 
Samuel Rose [’87], Provo. 


IDAHO. 
M. H. Mead, ’78, Montpelier. 
D. E. Van Gieson, ’91, Idaho City. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


Myron Eels, 


L. H. Hallock, ’66, Tacoma. 
G. H. Lee, ’84, Seattle. 


day 


Union City, Dungeness, 


and Helmer. 


Wallace Nutting [’89], Seattle. 


Benjamin Parsons, ’54, Centralia. 





J. C. Strong, ’46, South Seattle. 


OREGON. 


Israel Carleton, 63, Lebanon. 
C. H. Curtis, ’86, Mt. Tabor. 
W. B. Lee, ’53, Mt. Tabor. 

H. J Zercher, ’79, Salem. 











CALIFORNIA. 
E. T. Fleming [’9t], Santa Afia. 
J. T. Ford [’56], East Los Angeles. 
J. H. Goodell, ’74, Oakland. 
G. B. Hatch [’85], Berkeley. 
H. W. Jones, ’60, Claremont. 
C. H. Longfellow, ’90, Los Angeles. 
F. N. Merriam, ’91, Ventura. 
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W.N. Meserve, ’74, San Francisco. 
M. W. Morse, ’90, Baden. 

C. S. Nash, ’83, Oakland. 

W. W. Scudder, ’85, Alameda. 

A. B. Show [’85], Palo Alto. 

J. H. Strong, ’57, Sufiol Glen. 

F. H. Wales, ’75, Pacific Grove. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


H. M. Parsons, '54, Toronto, Canada. 
T. C. Perry, ’51, La Prairie, Canada. 


John Howland, ’82, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


F. J. Perkins, ’9r, San Paulo, Brazil. 


EUROPE. 
A. W. Clark, ’68, Prague, Bohemia. 
W. P. Clarke, ’91, Samokove, Bulgaria. 
C. M. Geer, ’90, Leipsic, Germany. 


Austin Hazen, Jr., ’93, Berlin, Germany. 


J. S. Porter, ’91, Prague, Bohemia. 
A. D. Severance, ’93, Berlin, Germany. 


ASIA. 

Nahabed Abdalian, ’77, Gurun, Turkey. 
Lyman Bartlett, ’61, Smyrna, 
J. L. Barton, ’85, Harpoot, ES 
L. S. Crawford, ’79, Broosa, 4) 
H. B. Garabedian [’89], Harpoot, ‘ 
G. P. Knapp, ’go, Bitlis, a 
W. W. Mead, ’84, Adana, 

C. S. Sanders, ’79, Aintab, “s 
G. E. White [’87], Marsovan, a 
H. Kk. Wingate, ’93, es 


B. W. Labaree, ’93, Oroomiah, Persia. 
H. G. Bissell, ’92, Ahmednagar, India. 


The following addresses are uncertain : — 


M. M. Carleton, ’54, Ambala, India. 
E.S. Hume, ’75, Bombay, 

S. V. Karmarkar ['92], Byculla, =“ 

L. R. Scudder, '85, Palmanair, 

F. M. Chapin, ’80, Lin-Ching, China. 
L. J. Davies [’92], Chi-nan-foo, 

Charles Hartwell, 52, Pagoda Anchorage, 


China, 
Henry Kingman, ’87, Pao-ting-fu, * 
F, V. Mills, ’82, Hangchow, ay 


H. P. Perkins [’82], Tientsin, 

E. G. Tewksbury, ’90, Tung-cho, ‘ 

Grace H. Tewksbury [spec. ’89-’90], Tung- 
cho, China. 

G. M. Rowland, ’86, Tottori, Japan. 


‘ 


MICRONESIA. 
E. M. Pease [60], Kusaie. 


AFRICA. 


H. M. Bridgman ['60], Umzumbi, Natal. 

C. W. Kilbon, ’73, Amanzimtote, Durban, 
[ Natal. 

S. C. Pixley, ’55, Suanda, Natal. 

G. A. Wilder, ’80, Umtwalumi, Natal. 

W. H. Sanders, ’80, Kamondongo, West 
Africa. 


T. G. Clarke, ’40, Canterbury, Conn.; J. E. Hall, ’66, St. Louis, Mo. ; Ezra Haskell, ’59 
Dover, N. H.; George Langdon, ’39, Lakewood, N. J.; C. E. Simmons, ’70, Worcester, Mass.; I. F. 


Tobey, ’71, Los Guilicos, Cal. 


Addresses for the following are unknown :— 


E. N. Bartlett [69]; P. D. Corey, ’69; P. S. Dagnault, 63; Henri Duberger [spec. ’89-91]; 
James Hunter [’gr]; B. B. Parsons, ’38; E. M. Pickop [spec. ’89-'90] ; Henry Powers, ’60; D. F. 


Robertson, ’41; C. K. Scoon [81]; J. D. Strong, ’52; H. A. Wales [’67] ; Isaac White [’79]. 
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For many years the veteran missionary, CHARLES HARTWELL, ’52, of 
Foochow, China, has devoted much energy to the discussion of temperance 
questions, especially to the bearing of biblical history and teachings upon 
them. He holds strongly to the opinion thatin the Bible two different kinds 
of wine are mentioned, the one sweet and nutritious, the other alcoholic and 
intoxicating, and that only the former is ever mentioned with approbation 
or used in religious rites. In particular, he believes that Christ never sanc- 
tioned in any way the use of an intoxicating drink. Among recent publica- 
tions of Mr. Hartwell on this subject, we note an article in Zhe Chinese 
Recorder for July and August, 1892, on “ The Drink Offering,” and a ser- 
mon, originally preached in 1891 at West Haven, Conn., now printed in 
pamphlet form at Foochow, on “ Christ’s Example and Temperance.” 


The First Church, Tacoma, Wash., L. H. HALLOCK, ’66, pastor, has 
just raised a debt of $18,000, which has long been an obstacle in the way 
of its activities. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon Mr. Hallock by 
Whitman College in June. 


A valuable paper on 7he Duty of the Church to the Loggers and Scat- 
tered Settlers, of whom there are about 7,000 in Washington, wholly desti- 
tute of religious privileges, was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Tacoma Association by Myron EELLS, ’71. A biography of Cushing 
Eells, ’37, by his son Myron, is already prepared for publication. 


The church building at Higganum, Conn., is being modernized. The 
pastor, GEORGE S. PELTON, ’77, on account of poor health has been granted 
temporary leave of absence. 


GILBERT A. CurTIS, ’78, was installed pastor of the church in Andover, 
Conn., June 7. Professor C. S. Beardslee, ’79, preached the sermon. 


A discriminating and valuable paper on 7he Merits of the International 
System of Sunday-school Lessons was read at the Connecticut State Con- 
ference, held at Rockville, June 21-22, by HENRY H. KELSEY, ’79. 


The pastorate of the Boulevard Church, Denver, Col., has been accepted 
by CHARLES H. PETTIBONE, ’82, now of Southbridge, Mass. The church 
has one of the largest Sunday-schools in the state. 


The church building at East Windsor has been recently renovated. Un- 
derneath the old pulpit platform a box of records, deposited by the second 
pastor of the church, was found, from which selections of rare historical 
interest were read by the present pastor, WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, ’85, at the 
special service of re-occupation. 


On April 26, GEORGE B. Hatcu, 85, delivered the annual address be- 
fore the Alumni of the Pacific Seminary. His theme, Peace-Making, was 
felicitously derived from the name “ Pacific,” and was finely developed into 
an argument for the highest grade of theological education as one of the 
great means of establishing “the peace of God” in the hearts and habits of 
men, The address appears in full in Zhe Pacific for June 14. 
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The corner-stone of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O., which is to be one 
of the largest and best equipped of our institutional churches, was laid 
July 6. Articles of value were deposited in the stone by the pastor, 
CHARLES S. MILLS, ’85. 


Hotty H. AVERY, ’87, is laid aside from active work, as he has become 
blind and partially crippled, so as to require constant medical treatment. 
He is at present at Unadilla, Neb. 


Among the bright church newspapers none is more attractive than Coz- 
gregational Life, issued weekly by the churches of St. Louis and vicinity. 
The editors are ALLEN HASTINGS, ’89, and EDWARD F. WHEELER, ’89. 


Whitman College has conferred the degree of D.D. upon WALLACE 
NuTTING, ’89, Seattle, Wash., and has chosen him to fill a vacancy in the 
board of its trustees. 


The large and flourishing Second Church of Waterbury, Conn., where 
F. M. HOLLISTER, ’91, is associate pastor, is to have a fine new church 
edifice, costing over $100,000. The corner-stone was laid on July 16. 


The church in North Middleboro’, Mass., of which HERBERT K. 
Jon, ’91, is pastor, is replacing its church building, destroyed some months 
ago by lightning, in a convenient and tasteful form, suited te its present 


needs. 


Joun S. PorTER, ’91, of Prague, Bohemia, is in this country for a few 
weeks. One of his main purposes is to raise money to complete the pur- 
chase and renovation as a Protestant chapel of a building still remaining on 
land once owned by John Huss, in the town of Hussinec, some 100 miles 
south of Prague. About half the required $2,500 is already raised, and 
work is in progress on the chapel. The mission intends to assign one of 
its best native workers to this promising and memorable field. 


I, A. BURNAP, ’92, was married on June 20 to Miss Annie Binnie of 
Hartford. 

HENRY HOLMES, ’92, East Hampton, Conn., has accepted a pastorate 
in Wauwatosa, Wis. 


S. V. KARMARKAR, °93, was ordained at New Haven, June 6. The 
Charge was given by Edward S. Hume, ’75, of Bombay, India. Mr. Kar- 
markar is now on his way to India, accompanied by his wife, who is fully 
equipped for the medical missionary service. Their address will be 
Byculla, Bombay. 


HENRY K. WINGATE, ’93, was ordained to the foreign missionary ser- 
vice on July 26 at Minneapolis, Minn. He will shortly return to the Orient, 
where he has already served as a teacher. 























Seminary Annals. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTIETH 
YEAR. 

Facu.ty. The teaching force remains substantially as it was 
last year, including twelve resident professors, two tutors, and eight 
to ten lecturers. ‘The scientific distribution of work and the con- 
centration of each teacher’s attention upon specialties have been 
still further promoted. Hereafter, as a step in these directions, the 
lines of work hitherto grouped under the heads of “ Old Testament 
Exegesis” and “New Testament Exegesis” will be re-distributed 
under those of “Philology” and “ Exegesis.” Under the new ar- 
rangement the same instructor may serve in both departments, but 
the distinction between the Testaments will be made of less impor- 
tance. The Carew Lecturer for the year is President E. B. 
Andrews, D.D., LL.D., of Brown University, and his subject ‘“ Eco- 
nomics for the Pulpit.” 


CALENDAR. The year will open with a general service in the 
Chapel at 8 p.M., on Wednesday, October 4. All students are ex- 
pected to be present, and to have completed all adjustments of rooms 
beforehand. The regular schedule of classes begins at 8 a. M. the 
next morning. 

The Prize Entrance Examination will begin at g a. M., on Octo- 
ber 4. All candidates for the Junior Class are strongly urged to 
undertake this examination. Those intending to compete should 
notify Professor Williston Walker in advance, indicating what sub- 
jects they elect from the alternatives named on p. 2g of the last 
Annual Register. 

The year will consist of three terms: the first from October 4 to 
December 23 (10% weeks, allowing for recesses at Thanksgiving and 
for the meeting of the American Board in October); the second 
from January 1 to March 17 (11 weeks); and the third from March 
26 to June 7 (10% weeks, including the Anniversary). 


/ 
/ 


PLAN oF Stupy. The system of instruction remains nearly as 
last year, except that some electives will be located in the first 
term as well as in the second and third, and that the grouping of 
topics into a few weeks will not be applied to the Junior work in 
Hebrew. The total amount of work and the ratio of prescribed to 
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elective hours are practically the same as for the last two years, with 


slight modifications to meet the convenience of students. The sub- 
joined table is self-explanatory (P. means prescribed; E., elective): 


Term 1. Term 11. Term 11. Totals. 

CLass. Pi. ae: Pe ee Boe: Bo 
Junior, 143 ° 12 40-50 98 55-65 370 «= Q5-I15 
Middle, 133 25-35 11g 50-60 93 60-70 345 135-165 
Senior, 113, 35-45 94 65-80 63 85-95 270 185-220 
Totals, 389 60-80 342 155-190 254 200-230 985 415-500 


(In the prescribed hours, twenty-five General Exercises are included, at which 
all classes are expected to be present.) 


Until November 4, the studies for all classes will be prescribed ; 
after that time Middler and Senior electives will begin. Elective 
choices from those classes will be called for about October 15. 
Elective choices from Juniors will be called for about December 1. 


PRESCRIBED Courses. The general summary of the prescribed 
work for the year includes the following courses : 


Juniors. TermI. Prof. Macdonald, 84 hours; Mr. Nourse, 20 hours ; Prof. 
Facobus, 16 hours; Prof. Hartranft, 5 hours; Prof. Pratt, 20 half-hours (individ- 
ually); General Exercises, 8 hours. 

Term II. Prof. Macdonald, 36 hours; Prof. Facobus, 44 hours; Prof. Beards- 
Zee, 10 hours; Prof. Gillett, 30 hours; General Exercises, 9 hours. 

Term III. Prof. Beardslee, 40 hours; Prof. Hartranft, 20 hours; Prof. 
Mitchell, 30 hours; General Exercises, 8 hours. 

MIpDLERS. TermI. Prof. Macdonald or Prof. Paton (alternative choice), 
20 hours; Prof. Mitchell, 35 hours ; Prof. Beardslee, 30 hours ; Prof. Merriam, 25 
hours; Prof. Walker, 15 hours; General Exercises, 8 hours. 

Term II. Prof. Mitchell, 10 hours; Prof. Walker, 15 hours; Prof. Paton, 35 
hours ; Prof. Facobus, 30 hours; Prof. Pratt, 20 hours; General Exercises, 9 hours. 

Term III. Prof. Walker, 15 hours; Prof. Paton, 25 hours; Prof. Mead, 30 
hours; Prof. Merriam, 15 hours; General Exercises, 8 hours. 

Seniors. TermI. Prof. Facobus, 30 hours; Prof. Walker, 30 hours; Prof. 
Hartranft, 15 hours; Prof. Mead, 15 hours; Prof. Merriam, 1§ hours ; General 
Exercises, 8 hours. 

Term II. Prof. Mead, 45 hours; Prof. Merriam, 30 hours; Prof. Perry, 10 
hours; Gezeral Exercises, 9 hours. 

Term III. Prof Merriam, 45 hours; Dr. Thompson, 10 hours ; General Ex- 


ercises, 8 hours. 


ELecTIvVE Courses. The following list of electives is only ap- 
proximately complete or final (Prof. McDonald’s list has not been 
received), Further announcements will be made at the opening of 
the year. From the completed list Juniors will be expected to 
choose from g5 to 115 hours; Middlers, from 135 to 165 hours; 
Seniors, from 385 to 220 hours. 
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JUNIORS — Hours. 

Prof. Gillett. Wogic and the Theory of Knowledge (with Middlers), 15 
New Testament Apologetics (with Middlers), 15 
Outlines of Historic Apologetics (with Middlers), 15 
Studies in Historic Apologetics (all classes), 45 
Prof. Hartranft. Biblical Theology of Genesis or Leviticus, 15 
Prof. Jacobus. Readings in Galatians, 30 
Sight-Reading in the New Testament, 15 

Prof. Merriam. Studies in Local Church and Social Problems 
(in half-hours), 10 
Prof. Perry. Bibliology, 10 
Prof. Pratt. Practice in English Composition, 20 
Elementary Elocution, 15 
Elementary Sight-Singing, 25 
Prof. Walker. The American and French Revolutions, 30 

MIDDLERS — Hours. 

Prof. Beardsiee. Biblical Doctrine of Soteriology, 45 
Prof. Gillett. Logic and the Theory of Knowledge (with Juniors), 15 
New Testament Apologetics (with Juniors), 15 
Outlines of Historic Apologetics (with Juniors), 15 
Studies in Historic Apologetics (all classes), 45 
Outlines of Philosophic Apologetics (with Seniors), 30 
Studies in Philosophic Apologetics (with Seniors), 45 


English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer (with Seniors), 30 
Recent Movement in German Apologetic Thought (all 


classes), e 15 

Prof. Hartranft. Biblical Theology of Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 
or selected Psalms, 15 
The Teachings of Christ, 15 
Mr. Hawks. Biblical Aramaic, 15 
Prof. Facobus. The Synoptic Problem and the New Criticism of Acts, 30 
Prof. Mead. The Divine Attributes, 15 

Prof. Merriam. ‘The Great Pastors and Preachers (essays, with 
criticism and discussion), 20 
Prof. Mitchell. Wistory of Ante-Nicene Doctrine, 20 
Prof. Paton. Assyrian, 30 
Prof. Pratt. Vocal Interpretation — extension of prescribed course, 30 
Part-Singing, 20 
Musical Analysis, 15 
Analysis of Liturgical Passages in the Bible, 15 
Prof. Walker. Studies in Medizval Church History, 20 
SENIORS — Hours. 

Mr. Bassett. Experiential Theology, 10 
Prof. Beardsiee. Biblical Ethics, 30 
Prof. Gillett. Studies in Historic Apologetics (all classes), 45 
Outlines of Philosophic Apologetics (with Middlers), 30 
Studies in Philosophic Apologetics (with Middlers), 45 

English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer (with 


Middlers), 3° 
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Hours. 
Recent Movement in German Apologetic Thought (all 
classes), 15 
The Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, 15 
Prof. Hartranft. Biblical Theology of $b, Ecclesiastes, or the 
Post-Exilian Prophets, 15 
Petrine Theology, or Theology of Zzessalonians or 
Colossians, 15 
Mr. Hawks. Readings in the Targums, 15 
Prof. Facobus. Readings in Romans, 35 
Prof. Mead. Ritschl’s Theology, 
Prof. Merriam. ¥undamental Facts and Principles for the Study 
of Christian Sociology, 
Prof. Mitchell. Mohammedanism and the Oriental Churches, 
Prof. Paton. Exegesis of the Messianic Prophecies in chronological 
order, 
Advanced Assyrian, 
Prof. Perry. Congregational Polity — extension of prescribed course, 
Prof. Pratt. Public Speaking, individual training (in half-hours), 
Advanced Musical Work, 
Theory of Public Worship, 
History of English Hymnody, 
Prof. Walker. Studies in the Theology of the Reformation, 
The History of Congregationalism, 


THE FACULTY are mostly off on vacation wanderings. Professors Mer- 
riam, Perry, and Gillett are stillin Hartford. President Hartranft and fam- 
ily are at Chapinville, Conn.; on July 31 they were called back to the city 
by the death from consumption of the eldest son, Harry, who has been an 
invalid for several years. Professor and Mrs, Pratt are on the New Eng- 
land coast fora month. Professor Jacobus, after spending some time at 
Beach Haven, N. J., is soon off for the Adirondacks. Professor and Mrs. 
Walker are at their summer home in Brattleboro, Vt., where Mrs. Walker 
has been steadily recovering froma serious illness in July. Professor and 
Mrs. Mead are spending the summer at West Cornwall, Vt. Professor and 
Mrs. Mitchell are at Saratoga, their usual summer resort. Professor 
Beardslee and family are at West Springfield, Mass., where he is supplying 
the church. Professor Paton, after some weeks of quiet study at his home 
in East Orange, N. J., is soon to go to Chicago and thence to the Adiron- 
dacks. Professor Macdonald is studying Egyptology at Berlin. 


AT THE END OF JUNE, Messrs. Davis and Goddard, of the incoming 
Senior class, sailed for England to spend two months in work at Mansfield 
House, East London, under the direction of Mr. Percy Alden. 





